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The pursuit over, a peoples 
princess comes home 


Michael Streeter, 

John Lichfield 

and Mary Braid 

A sombre Prince of Wales 
brought the body of his ex-wife, 
Diana, home to Britain last 
night as the nation struggled to 
come to terms with the shock 
and suddenness of her violent 
death. 

In part, the mood was one of 
simple grief at the loss of a 36- 
year-old woman in her prime, 
a “People's Princess” who had 
become the most famoys 
woman in the world, struck 
down by the hideous banality of 
a car crash. 

But there was also a growing 
sense of anger at the manner of 
her death - killed in a high- 
ced chase escaping a pack of 
parazzi photographers In 
ris - prompting claims that 
-lions of the media had 
iood on tbeir hands". The 
igedy also led to calls for the 
traduction of tough new 
rivacy laws. 

Seven photographers were 
last night being questioned by 
police in Paris over their part in 
the motorcycle pursuit of Diana 
and her dose friend, Dodi 
Rtyed, son of Harrods owner 
Mobamed al-foyed, who was 
also killed in crash. 

French police sources last 
night said that charges of dan- 
gerous driving and failing to 
take action to prevent the loss 
of life could be brought against 
some of the photographers. 
The sources sard that some of 
the pack were taking pictures 
within seconds of the crash. Mr 
Fayed announced last night 
Iha: he intended to'hring a law- 
suit against the photographers 
involved and their employers. 

The angry mood was 
summed up most graphically by 
Diana's brother, Earl Spencer 
at his home in South Africa, 
who said every owner or editor 
who had paid for intrusive pho- 
tographs of liis sister had “blood 
on their hands”. He said:"l al- 
ways believed the press would 
kill her in the end. But not even 
1 could believe they would take 
such a direct hand in her death 
as seems to be the ease.” 

On his tour of the Far East, 
Robin Cook, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, spoke about the need to 
raise serious questions about 
“aggressive intrusion into her 
privacy”. 

The calk were given further 
ammunition by reports that 
one news m a g azin e in (he Unit- 
ed States has been offered pho- 
tographs of the Paris crash and 
its aftermath for around Sim 
(£588.000). One photographer 
was attacked by witnesses. 

Though a growing number of 
MPs and former ministers were 
pushing hard for tougher laws 
or a fresh inquiry into privacy 
legislation, senior sources were 
pointing out that France's tough 
privacy laws had not prevented 



An honour guard carries the coffin of Diana, Princess of Wales, from an aircraft of the Royal Flight which had brought it from Paris to Northoit Airport, near London, accompanied by her sisters, Lady Sarah 
McCorquodale and Lady Jane Feliowes, and the Prince of Wales, who afterwards returned to Balmoral Castle Photogaph: Peter Macdiarmid 


the tragedy, and that the 
prospect of fresh British legis- 
lation was remote. 

Outside Diana's London 
home, Kensington Palace, pho- 
tographers were forced to seek 
police protection because of a 
hostile reaction from onlookers 
who bad come to mourn her. 

The scenes contrasted with 
the quiet dignity of Prince 
Charles and Diana's two sisters. 
Lady Jane Fellowes and Lady 
Sarah McCorquodale, as they 
flew with the body into RAF 
Northoit, near London, last 
night 

Charles, who much earlier in 
the day had woken his sons, 
William and Harry, at Bal- 
moral to break the news their 
mother's death, met French 
President Jacques Chirac as he 
left the Salpetriere Hospital, 
where surgeons had fought for 
two hours to save Diana's life. 
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He was was met on his return 
bv Tony Blair, the Prime Min- 
ister, before returning to Scot- 
land to be writh his grieving sons, 
who earlier bad appeared com- 
posed when they went with the 
Queen, their father and other 
members of the Royal Family at 
a Balmoral church service 
yesterday morning. 

Mr Blair said in a televised 


statement: “I am utterly devas- 
tated. We are today a nation in 
a state of shock, in mourning, 
in grief that is so deeply painful 
for us." 

Last night the Queen was be- 
ing consulted together with 
other members of die Royal 
Family, Diana's family and 
Downing Street over when the 
funeral will take place. 


They will also decide on 
whether the Princess will be giv- 
en a full state funeral and over 
the length of any official peri- 
od of mourning. However, the 
arrival of the coffin, draped in 
the Royal Standard, bore some 
of the hallmarks of a state oc- 
casion. The body was taken to 
an unnam ed mortuary. 

As tributes poured in from 
world leaders and celebrities for 
the self-styled Queen of Hearts, 
inducting from President Clin- 
ton and Mother Teresa, much 
of life in Britain came to a stop. 

Stifaul’s Cathedral, the scene 
of the Princess’s marriage to 
Prince Charles, held a memor- 
ial service last night and as a 
mark of respect Downing Street 
announced that. Mr Blair had 
cancelled two meetings be was 
due to host at No 10 today. 

More significantly the cam- 
paign over die referendum on 


a Scottish parliament - which 
takes place next week- was sus- 
pended, though sources insist- 
ed the poll would still go ahead. 

The driver of the Mercedes 
in which the couple were being 
driven was also killed, but a 
British bodyguard, named last 
night as Trevor Rces-Jones, 
employed by both Dodi and his 
father, survived. 

The crash happened at just 
after midnight in a tunnel near 
the Place d'Alma. The car was 
travelling at “high speed", ap- 
parently trying to shake off the 
paparazzi. The black Mercedes 
hit pillars dividing the car- 
riageways inside the tunnel and 
then rebounded against the 
walL Police sources said that the 
horrific damage to the vehicle 
suggested that it must have 
been travelling at at least 
lOOkpb (60mph), in a 50kph 
speed limi t area. 
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The effect that this woman has had on our national 

psyche is only just beginning to be gauged 


Things will never be the same 
again. For her family, for the 
people of this country, for the 
press. The profound outpour- 
ing of emotion over Diana's 
death will continue. Tears are 
being shed by those who have 
never cured much about the 
R".val Family, by those who 
would much prefer a Republic, 
by those who dismissed her as 
trivial, self-obsessed and gen- 
erally silly when she was alive. 
The effect (hat this uneducat- 
ed woman has had on our na- 
tional psyche is only just 

beginning to be gauged. 

Icons do not die. Diana's af- 
terlife is only just starting. For- 
ever frozen at the height of her 
beauty. Diana, like Marilyn, that 
other troubled goddess, will not 
age. She will continue to glow, 
forever ymug, forever vital in the 
hearts of those she touched. For 
ihe pop princess, the people's 
princess, the media princess un- 
derstood the power of touch, the 
language of intimacy, of a hug. 
i a gesture that was always more 
| eloquent than mere words. The 
| most looked at woman in the 
' world grasped early on the im- 
pact of visual communication. 
She wasa child of hertime. The 
manner ofher death brings with 


it a dark and terrible symbolism. 
She died because of the world's 
appetite to carry on looking at 
her. to see her in her most inti- 
mate moments whether she 
wanted it or noL 

This tragedy, like something 
out of a J G Ballard novel, is a 
thoroughly modern one, for Di- 
ana was a thoroughly modem 
woman and Ijer life and death 
embody so many themes of late 
20tb century. She resided at the 
apex of so many of our obses- 
sions: our preoccupation with 
image, the nature of fame, the 
search for personal growth, the 

changing nature of family life, 
the quest for depth in a world of 
superficiality, the oscillation be- 
tween victimhood and empow- 
erment, the continuing muddle 
between what is property private 
and whal is public, the struggle 
between duty and desire. 

Diana represented these con- 
tradictions. Sbe lived them and 
at times spoke openly of them. 
She made no secret of the dys- 
functional family that she was 
bom into and even less of the 
one that she married into. She 
sought, as so many of us do, to 
remedy this through her rela- 
tionships with her own children. 
To hear that these poor boys 


E 


were yesterday ferried to church 
in royal cars to observe royal 
rotocol - no matter hew they 
felt - is truly sad. She surety 
would have wanted her boys to 
weep openly, not to have to 
m ai n ta in the ghastly facade 
that had already nearly de- 
stroyed her. 

As Jacques Chirac said, she 
“was a young woman of our 
age”. Had she been bora 20 
years earlier she would have 
been expected to put up with 
her husband’s infidelity, to grin 
and bear it In refusing to do so. 


mocked because it appeared to 
sit so uneasily with her lifestyle 
- a whirl of lunches and work- 
outs and designer dresses. 
Those very same men who dis- 
missed her as “barmy” are now 
seen in TV studios up and 
down the land regaling us with 
tales of her specialness. 

In offering up her own empti- 
ness. she became a void for us 
to project our fantasies into. She 
was a saint, su perm ode L, an in- 
ternational superstar and a sex 
symbol all in one deliciously, 
toned body. We knew that she. 


By Suzanne Moore 
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she laid open the cynical work- 
ings of monarchy, patriarchy 
and hereditary privilege that had 
used her as little more than a 
brood mare. When the fairy tale 
fractured we saw another sto- 
ry altogether, one that many, 
particularly women, could relate 
to. She had her 20th century 
problems - bulimia, the 20th 
century's disease of low esteem 
as well as the much pilloried 
20th century desire to ’ffind her- 
self”, to give her life meaning. 

This search for depth was 


having known what it was not to 
be loved, could give love freely. 
For all her manipulation of the 
media, her compasaon was gen- 
uine, a gut reaction rather than 
a thought-out strategy. 

Her immense significance was 
that she brought into public life 
an intensely persona] language 
ofpain and distress and kwe and 
affection. She not only spoke it 
but insisted that it had a place 
in the buttoned-up discourse of 
- civic life. Such language, coded 
as feminine, is too often dis- 


missed as inappropriate, as 
somehow inferior, as far too 
emotional to be worth taken se- 
riously. She was not a traditional 
political figure but in realising 
that her life had been shaped by 
circumstances beyond her con- 
trol that a role had been writ- 
■ ten for her that she could no 
longer play, she ruptured the di- 
vine order, triggering the desire 
for a new kind of monarchy. 

Endeavouring to live both in- 
side and outside the institution 
that made her who sbe was, she 
short-circuited the relationship 
between the monarchy and its 
subjects through another pow- 
erful institution - the media - 
which was as interested in her 
weaknesses as it was in -her 
strengths. Her instinctive pop- 
ulism meant that she was always 
the biggest show in town. How- 
ever we are to define star qual- 
ity, she had it. It was George 
Michael who once said that 
wbat makes a star is not having 
that little bit extra but having 
something missing. Diana's ap- 
petite for attention appeared in- 
satiable. Her quest for privacy 
was seen as impossible; as if she 
had signed a Faustian pad. In 
making tire private public, she 
sacrificed her personal life. The . 


real Faustian pact however is 
surely between sections of the 
press and its readers, who in 
their millions wanted to see 
every tear this woman shed. 

Camille Paglia wrote of the 
atavistic religious emotion that 
the call of Diana stimulated- 
Now she is dead, the canonisa- 
tion of the martyr will assume 
epic proportions. Yet we should 
remember that Diana died af- 
ter dinner at the Ritz with her 
new lover. She was hring-her ex- 
traordinary life to the full She 
wanted to be taken serioudy and 
now the whole world is finally 
taking her very seriousty indeed. 

In that fateful interview when 
she and Charles announced 
their engagement and were 
asked if they were in love, 
Charles made the awful mistake 
of questioning what love meant, 
Diana we always felt knew what 
love meant. Now she is lost, nev- 
er to be replaced, our public 
grief shows that she was loved 
more than she ever knew. 
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Diana, Princess of Wales, and 
Dodi Fayed had been playing 
hide and seek with the pa- 
paraza since late afternoon. 
Minutes after they arrived by 
private jet at be Bouigei airport, 
word reached the picture agen- 
cies that the most sought-after 
couple in the paparazzi world 
had arrived in one of main pa- 
parazzi capitals. The game was 
ocl But there was nothing to 
suggest that this day's game - 
just one of a thousand identi- 
cal days for the Princess and her 
pursuers - would end so vio- 
lently and so tragically. 

5pm: Just after 5pm, Paris 
time, news breaks that the 
Princess and Mr Fayed have 
landed at Le BourgeL They had 
last been seen on the Fayed 
yacht, Jonikal at Portofino in the 
Italian Riviera. But the yacht 
had its own helicopter. It is as- 
sumed that it ferried them to the 
aircraft somewhere in northern 
Italy or southern France and 
they flew on to Paris. 

530pm: A score of photog- 
raphers gather outside the Rite 
Hotel in the Place Vendome in 
the centre of Paris. The hotel is 
owned by Dodi’s father, Mo- 
harned aJ -Fayed. It would be 
one of the likeliest places for a 
sighting of the couple. The 
photographers are not disap- 
pointed. Accounts differ about 
whether they were seen enter- 
ing the hotel. But soon after 
8pm the Princess was seen com- 
ing out. 

8pm to 830 pm: Photogra- 
phers in cars and on bikes 
chase the Princess's car to the 
Champs Elysees, where she 
goes shopping. She returns to 
the Ritz. 

830pm to midnight: The 
couple dine at the Ritz. A num- 
ber of decoy limousines speed 
away from the hotel, in an at- 
tempt to draw off the pack. 

Just after midnight: The 
couple's black Mercedes 600 
tries to slip away unseen. Sev- 
en photographers on motor- 
bikes give chase. The Mercedes, 
with the Princess and Mr Fayed 
in the back seats. 3 chauffeur 
and bodyguard in the front, 
heads down (he Rue de Rtvo- 
li. and across the Place de la 
Concorde, too crowded with 
traffic (o give the bikes the 
slip. But then it reaches the 
faster roads along the banks of 
the Seine. 

Witnesses reported the car 
unveiling at “enormous speed” 
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Saturday afternoon: Diana and Dodi Fayed arrive in Paris 
after spend ng a week's holiday together in St Tropez on the 
French Riviera. 


Saturday evening: the Princess and Dodi Fayed spend the 
evening dining at the Ritz Hotel, owned by the Fayed family. 
Around midnight (lipm BST): the couple leave the hotel by 
the rear entrance and climb into the rear of a waiting dark 
blue Mercedes O- Photographers are waiting outside the 
hotel to snap them as they leave. Diana and Dodi, 
accompanied by a Fayed bodyguard and driver, begin their 
drive west on the expressway alongside the Seine 
beading for a private townbouse In western Paris where 
they Intend to spatf the night Mirwtes later, the car enters 
a tunnel by tbg River Seine, apparently pursued at high- 
speed by up to seven paparazzi photographers on 
motorcycles. 

12.40am: the car goes out of control and crashes, kUfing 
Dodi Fayed and the driver fnstantfy 0 
Diana, gravely Injured, is trapped (or more than an hour 
before being lifted dear. Doctors at the scene give her 
external heart massage. Her bodyguard, Trevor Rees-Jones 


survives. Seven photographers are detained at the scene by 
poRce. 

Shortly after 2am: Diana arrives at the PitiG Saipetriere 
Hospital. She Is suffering from massive chest injuries and 
bleeding: soon after arrival, she suffers a cardiac arrest 
Surgeons begin a desperate two-hour battle to try to save her 
fife, including opening her chest and massaging her heart by 
haruLThe British ambassador in Paris, Sir Michael Jay, 
rushes to the hospital immediately on being Informed of the 
accident by the French authorities. He informs. Ore Royal 
Family, including the Prince of Wales, who are on holiday at 
Balmoral. Prime Ministar Tony Blair is also awoken and 
informed of the accident. Mohammed A1 Fayed, father of 
Dodi, fifes by helicopter to Paris after being told of the death 
of his 41 -year-old son. 

Amend 4am: Diana is pronounced dead by doctors in the 
hospital’s emergency unit The French ambassador 
telephones Balmoral and informs the Queen's private 
secretary that Diana has died. The Prince of Wales is 
Informed and breaks the news to his sons. Princes Wifflam 
and Many. 
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The wreckage of the Mercedes after Saturday night’s fatal crash In the Paris road tunnel 


Photograph: AP 


as it headed west along the 
Corns Albeit Premier and en- 
tered the underpass beneath the 
Place d’AJma, presumably 
heading for the Fayed town 
bouse in the fashionable 16th ar- 
rondissement. The paparazzi 
bikes are still in close pursuit. 

The short tunnel has a 
wickedly sharp left-hand bend. 

.12,12am or so: The Mer- 
cedes strikes ODe of the pillars 
dividing the wesi bound car- 
riageway of the tunnel from the 
east-bound. It strikes at least 
one more pillar and then re- 
bounds against the tunnel wall 
on the other side. It finishes, the 
right way up. but facing the 
wrong way, horrifically crushed 
at the front and the back, with 
part of the engine in the front 
passenger scat. 

The car was thought to have 
been travelling at lOOkph 
(around 60mph) in a SOkph 
area. At the presumed point of 
initial impact, Che car was 
crushed to a depth of one me- 
tre. police said. One rumour 
suggests later that a bike cut in 
front of the car. Police sources 


say this is not so. There is no ev- 
idence that any of the bikes was 
directly involved in the crash. 
The working assumption is that 
the driver misjudged the bend. 

1237am: Emergency services 
are called to the scene. Dodi 
Fayed and the driver are dead; 
the Princess of Whies uncon- 
scious: her bodyguard, conscious 
but seriously injured. An emer- 
gency medical team removes the 
Princess from the car and at- 
tempt for at least 30 minutes, one 
report suggests for longer, ro re- 
vive her at the roadside. 

Witness reports say that, 
meanwhile, the pursuing pho- 
tographers have stopped at the 
crash scene and taken pictures. 
One of them was attacked phys- 
ically by other witnesses. Amer- 
ican tourists; who passed in a car 
just after the accident, said 
there was “a great argument” 
going on. The seven photogra- 
phers, six French and one 
Macedonian, and several oth- 
er witnesses are taken for ques- 
tioning to police headquarters 
beside Not re- Da me cathe- 
dral. They remain there all day. 


130am (approximately): The 
Princess ofWales arrives at the 
Hopital de la Pitie-Salpitrihrti, in 
the 13th arroncfeseroenL She has 
wounds to her skull, arms and leg 
but the most serious injuries are 
internal, a damaged lung and 


terra veins, caused by the violence 
of the impact itself. The French 


of the impact itself. The French 
minister of the interior, Jean- 
Pierre Chevfenemem. and the 
British ambassador. Sir Michael 
Jay, go to her bedside. 

For mote than two hours, two 
doctors. Professor Bruno Riou 
and Professor Philippe Pavie, at- 
tempt to revive the Princess. 
They conduct external and in- 
ternal heart massages and a tho- 
ractomy (opening of the 
thorax). Professor Riou ex- 
plained later that the internal 
injuries, including a severely 
tom pulmonary vein which he 
had patched to no avail, were 
caused by the effects on the 
body of a sudden stop at high 
speed. 

4am: Diana, Princess of 
Whies, dies from “haeraor- 


Couple not wearing seatbelts in 
car going at more than 60 mph 


Charles Arthur 

Science Editor 


rh aging in the chest, followed by 
heart failure". 


No car oonld hare withstood the 
devastating crash which killed 
Diana, Princess of Wales and 
two other people early on Son- 
day morning, according to the 
vehicle's maker, the German 
company Mercedes-Benz. 

The company said such 
a high-speed bead-on collision 
with a solid object- a concrete 
pillar - was extremely rare, 
accounting for less than 
one per cent of antomobiie 
accidents worldwide. 

**No vehicle in (he world is 
built to withstand the dimen- 
sions of this accident,” said 
Wblfgang Inhesten a Mercedes 
spokesman. 


Experts who saw the damage 
to the car suggested it conld not 
have happened at less than 
50m ph, and some reports said 
the car was travelling at more 
than dtfcnph when the accident 
happened. 

The front of the vehicle fold- 
ed like an accordion, its 
bumper was driven back almost 
to the windscreen and two in- 
flated airbags were visible in 
the wreckage. 

The roof was crashed almost 
down to the bonnet all over the 
car. Incredibly, the Croat pas- 
senger, bodyguard Tbevor Rees- 
Jones, survived with “non 
life-threatening” injuries. 

The internal injuries which 
killed Diana suggested a crash 
at more than 60mph, Mr In- 


bester commented. Neither Di- 
ana nor Dodi Fayed were be- 
lieved to have been wearing 
seatbelts in the bade. 

Bat an American expert 
from a team which has studied 
car crashes for JO years said 
that a crash at that speed 
would render rear seatbelts 
almost useless. 

Lawrence Schneider, of the 
limispoit Research Institute at 
the University of Michigan, 
said: “Even at 50mph you’re 
getting to the speed where 
[back-seat] belts have limited 
use. And they won’t do much if 
the car rolls over and the roof 
Is crashed.'’ 

They are most usefld in pre- 
venting people being thrown 
around the car, which can 


cause deadly fryury. “Seatbelts 
are the first mqjor point of pro- 
tection to keep you in the ve- 
hicle and keep yon from 
striking things in the vehicle,” 
he said. 

The Mercedes S-CIass is the 
manufacturer's top range, with 
a starting price of £70,000 and 
a top speed of 155mph. The lux- 
ury satooos are (Kipular with top 
executives, celebrities and 
politicians. 

The model involved was 
equipped with airbags for both 
the driver and front passenger. 
However, back-seat passengers 
only have their seatbelts to pro- 
tect them in a crash. 

Officials at Mercedes have 
offered their assistance to 
French accident investigators. 
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A hole was torn in 
her heart ... she 
could not be saved 
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Charles Artittn- 

Science Editor 


French surgeons tried unsuc- 
cessfully for more than two 
hours (o restart the Princess's 
heart, but the injuries she had 
suffered - and particularly one 
to a tiny and fragile, but vital 
blood vessel - are almost always 
fatal. 

Even with the best medical 
help, barely anyone survives 
the necessary surge iy, experts 
said yesterday. 

Bruno Riou, head of the in- 
tensive-care unit of the PitiS 
SaJpctri&re in eastern Paris, 
about four miles from the crash 
scene, said the Princess’s heart 
stopped beating cm arrival at the 
h jspital almost 90 minutes af- 
ter the crash, due to massive 
blood loss inside her chest. 

“Her chest cavity was ur- 
gently opened up. revealing a 
significant wound to her left pul- 
monary vein. Despite a closure 
of the wound and on external 
and internal cardiac massage 
lasting two hours, no effective 
circulation could be re-estab- 
lished.’' 

Her death was finally con- 
fumed at 4am (0300 BST). al- 
nost three and a half hours after 
-he accident. 

One anonymous source who 
Maimed to have seen the body 
Q the hospital said the 
Princess's face was almost un- 
Cal hedby the crash. “Shewant- 
^ to die beautiful — her face 
*' a& preserved," he said. 


The crash caused serious in- 
ternal injuries, tearing a hole in 
one of the four pulmonary 
veins - thin-walled blood vessels 

less than an inch long, which 
bring oxygen-rich blood from 
the lungs to the heart, to be 
pumped to the body. 

Emergency surgeons rank 
damage to those os more seri- 
ous than almost any other 
wound. The veins lie behind the 
heart and lungs, in thechestcav- 
ity. “Even getting at them is an 
exceptionally difficult chal- 
lenge,” said Stephen Miles, a 
specialist in accident and emer- 
gency medicine at the Royal 
London Hospital yesterday. 

The seriousness of the 
Princess's injuries meant that 
she would have rapidly lost 
consciousness at the scene - pos- 
sibly even before the car 
stopped moving. She never re- 
gained consciousness. 

Ambulance workers at the 
scene said they managed to 
get her heart, beating using ex- 
ternal heart massage, while sbe 
was trapped for an hour in the 
car's wreckage. A special team 
meanwhile assembled at the 
hospital, which specialises in 
emergency treatment. 

When sbe was taken there 
the team of more than ID sur- 
geons discovered she was suf- 
fering heart failure from blood 
loss and immediately opened 
her chest cavity, where they dis- 
covered a wound to the pul- 
monary vein amidst massive 
internal bleeding in the chest 


cavity. While some of the team 
tried to repair the vessel, the 
Princess received more than 20 
pints of blood, and other doc- 
tors used manual and elec- 
tronic methods to try to shock 
the heart back into action - in- 
cluding squeezing it to keep 
blood pumping - because brain 
damage can rapidly occur with- 
out a constant flow of oxy- 
genated blood. 

But Mr Miles said that such 
cases are almost hopeless for 
surgeons- 

“Survival is almost anecdo- 
tal” he said. “The problem is 
not just the haemorrhage that 
has happened. Because the 
blood transfusion comes from 
a blood bank, it doesn't dot, and 
that makes another haemor- 
rhage more likely.” 

Alastair Wilson, another ex- 
pert emergency surgeon, com- 
mented: “I doD't think we could 
have done better here. This was 
the very best care possible, and 
I think they did all that they 
could in the circumstances - 
which were extreme." 

Mr Miles added: “With these 
kind of injuries heroic measures 
are called for but arc very rarely 
successful 

“These were mortal injuries. 
With such a large andmajorves- 
sel leaking, a patient can bleed 
to death very quickly.' 1 

Initial reports mistakenly 
said that the Princess had suf- 
fered concussion, a broken arm 
and cuts to her leg in the high- 
speed crash. 
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think we 
could have 
done better. 
This was 
the very 
best care 
possible. I 
think they 
did all 
they could 
given the 
situation, 
which was , 
extreme v 




Alastair Wilson, 
Surgeon 




Taken away: Members of thepaparazzl who were arrested for allegedly being involved In the pureui^t^ian^nd 
Dodi Fayed are driven to a police station in Paris for questioning Photograph: Reuters 
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Even in 
the tiniest 
ways, 
she had 
touched 
their lives 


A middle-aged man stood apart 
from the crowd, his face im- 
passive as be leant against the 
railing. He had been up all 
night, praying for Princess Di- 
ana's survival When he heard 
she bad not made it. he head- 
ed for Kensington Palace. He 
had hardly slopped crying since. 

For the past few years he had 
met the Princess at least once 
a week. Whenever she had had 
a birthday or anniversary he had 
made a point of giving her 
some flowers ora present. Ctaly 
last Thursday he had delivered 
100 red roses to her door, to 
mark the first anniversary of her 
divorce. “She came out to re- 
ceive them personally,” he said. 
“She shook my hand and smiled 
at me. Ill always remember that 
.smile.” 

Now he felt physically sick: it 
was like losing a member of his 
family or his best friend, he said. 
Such a special bond seemed odd 
- until slowly it emerged that 
this was the homeless man 
whom Princess Diana had fa- 
mously saved from drowning in . 
a lake in Regent’s Park three ' 
years ago. Martin ODonogbue, 
as he was then (he has changed 
his name by deed poll and 
grown a beard to avoid being 
recognised by the press) feels he 
owes everything to Princess Di- 
ana. “If it hadn't been for her, 

I wouldn't have been where I 
am today." 

There were thousands out- 
side Kensington Palace yester- 
day who felt similarly moved by 
the death of Princess Diana. 
People of all nationalities, all 
walks of life and ages bad come 
to pay their last respects. 

A. -South African tourist 
joined ait orderly queue along- 
side an HIV-positive man who 
had bumped into Princess Di- 
ana on an early morning shop- 
ping 'spree in Harvey Nicholls 
before he had been diagnosed. 
A Croatian woman was com- 
forted by a young boy, while a 
Chinese man tied a white silk 
scarf to the railings and burnt 
incense above iL 

One card was signed “on be- 
half of land mine survivors and 



Touched by Diana: Grief and disbelief at the news of the Princess’s death were etched on the faces of people who gathered outside Buckingham Palace yesterday Photograph: Tom Pilston 


victims", another from “The 
people of Pakstan". Yet another 
came from the “Somali com- 
munity”. A helium balloon had 
“Our Queen of Hearts'’ written 
across it in big letters, words of- 
ten repeated, as if Princess Di- 
ana had been writing her own 
obituary in the Panorama in- 
terview two years. Over and 
over again, people were saying 
“she was one of us". 

High Street Kensington was 
uncharacteristically hectic for a 
Sunday morning. The traffic was 
at a standstill and the entrance 
to the Palace carpeted in flow- 
ers: sunflowers, lillies and hon- 
eysuckle. On the face of it. in 
the park behind was just another 


normal Sunday with prams be- 
ing pushed, dogs walked and 
couples strolling hand in hand. 
People sat in small groups, ap- 
parently soaking up the sun. On 
closer inspection, the scene was 
anything but normal. The 
groups were soaking up the sad- 
ness, not the sun. Anyone up- 
right was either making their 
way to or returning from the 
Palace. 

Biba Blaskovic. a 49-year-old 
Croatian, knelt before the gild- 
ed gates, praying and crossing 
herself with her rosary. The en- 
trance had become a sort of 
shrine and anyone who drew 
near automatically respected 
the solemnity. Ms Blaskovic 


pressed tissues to her eyes to 
stem the tears, murmuring that 
Princess Diana was “like a 
Catholic saint”. A chapel should 
be built where people could go 
and pray to her, she added. 

Beneath the surface, there 
was a barely suppressed rage. 
People wanted someone or 
something to blame. When a 
man stood up and gave a spon- 
taneous speech castigating the 
wall of photographers, the 
crowd let out a cheer. “Para- 
sites.” they chorused. “The 
press got their blood money." 

Others took swipes at the 
Royal Family. “Her husband’s 
no good." wailed an Iranian 
woman. “At least she knew hap- 


piness for two months of her 
life," cried another. One card 
was pointedly addressed to 
HRH Princess of \^les. 

Some mourners lit candles, 
others brought teddy bears. 
Many scrawled messages on 
the familiar head-shaped post? 
cards of Princess Diana in a 
sparkling tiara. Royal Ballet 
programmes, a Rolling Stones 
record sleeve and. regrettably, 
a Harrods drink container, were 
among the tributes people left. 

Lord Thomas and his partner 
Ceri, both wearing red ribbons, 
were devastated by the sudden 
loss. As fundraisers for Aids 
charities, they would sorely 
miss Diana. But they were de- 


termined to retain some sense 
of humour. “She may have 
been a Princess,” said Ceri, 
“but she's been loved by queens 
all over London and there will 
be one big party for her. Well 
send her off in style." . ... 

Mike Beny, a station assis- 
tant at High Street Kensington 
Tube station, would miss her 
too. “She was always about," he 
said, adding his bouquet to the 
pile. “She was always very pleas- 
ant. Up and down the High 
Street. One of us.” 

Mr O’Donoghue, the tramp 
whom Princess Diana saved, 
prepared to leave. He had 
places to go and people to see: 
The Sun had bought his story. 


£ She came out to receive 
the flowers personally. 

She shook my hand and 
smiled at me. I’ll always 
remember that smile. It’s 
like losing my best friend 3 

Martin O’Donoghue 


A bunch of red roses 
swung gently over 
the tunnel mouth 


John Lichfield 
and Joanna Lee 

Paris 


A bunch of red roses hung by 
a length of string from the top 
of the tunnel mouth, twisting 
gently in the slipstream from the 
cars once again speeding below. 

By mid-day, there were 
scores of bunches of flowers all 
over the Place d'Alma: some 
piled up on cither side of the 
tunnel in which Diana was fa- 
tally injured; some propped up 
against (he statue of the Flame 
of Liberty in the square above. 
Most had messages in French: 
some in English. “May you rest 
in peace. Diana. Wfc will not for- 
get you. Queen of Hearts": 
"Thank you for all that you have 
given us. So sorry that it has end- 
ed this way": and: “Diana, I 
hope you wfll rest now a little. 
We are all with you forever". 

Crowds came and went: 
many well-wishers, others just 
curious, unsuspecting tourists, 
attracted by the fuss, and as- 
tonished to discover what had 
happened. 

Diana and Dodi’s car, accel- 


erating to avoid snoopers, 
crashed in the epicentre of 
tourist Paris. “Ladv Diana was 
killed here? you’re kidding me.” 
one American was saying as a 
French passer-by tried to break 
the news to him in broken Eng- 
lish: “Diana and her lover,” he 
said. “They being chased by the 
photographers ... ” 

In the trampled garden 
above the tunnel mouth, two 
middle-aged men were having 
an argument in from of a TV 
camera. Witnesses? No, just 
theorists. “Have you ever had 
motor-cycle lights pursuing you 
in the dark. Thai could have 
caused the accident alone,” 
said one. “You know nothing. 
They must have been driving 
too fast There is a sharp bend 
in the tunnel ..." 

The shallow’ underpass, with 
concrete pillars dividing the 
carriageways, is part of a net- 
work of fast routes built along 
the banks of the Seine in the 
1970s. One middle-aged woman 
was leaning over the harrier, 
staring down at the road into the 
tunnel. “I came as soon as l 
heard the news on the radio. 


said Yvette Guillem. “I want- 
ed to be with Diana. She was 
beautiful, generous, intelligent. 
She was a wonderful represen- 
tative of her country, of the Roy- 
al Family and of women. I am 
so sorry for her children ” 

Leone Deraasnes, 53, had 
placed a bunch of white daisies 
by the Flamme de Liberie in the 
square. “As soon as 1 heard." she 
said. “I thought of another 
princess, whom they would not 
leave alone and who died in a car 
crash, of Princess Grace. Diana 
was loved in France. She was, to 
us, a true princess, a princess of 
dreams. It is a tragethr. But they 
could not leave her alone, could 
they, they could not leave her 
with any privacy?” 

A crowd of about 100 gath- 
ered outside the Ritz Hotel, in 
the Place Vfendome, from which 
Diana’s party had fled just be- 
fore the accident. One French- 
man in his 20‘s said he had come 
“out of curiosity" and to pay his 
respects. "I think it is a tragic 
that a woman and two men have 
died and two children have 
been left without a mother, 
just for the sake of a photo.” 



A tribute being placed at the hospital in eastern Parts 
to which the Princess was taken after the accident 


Prince paid his last 
respects ... then the 


coffin 


Louise Jury 

Paris 


She came to say her final good- 
bye to the woman the French 
call Lady Di. Perched on a wall 
next to the railings of the Pitie 
Salpetriere Hospital, Giselle 
Daitues, a middle-aged Parisi- 
enne, had tears in her eyes. “It's 
very, very sad. Lady Di was vciy, 
vety kind. The whole country 
liked her a great deal," she said. 

Michele Dupont, her friend, 
said they had come (o show 
“solidarity”. “It’s impossible to 
understand this," she said. 

Just as crowds bad gathered 
outside Kensington Palace, the 
people of France came yester- 
day to the hospital where staff 
bad fought to save Diana. 

About 5. 40 local time they 
saw a grave-faced Prince 
Charles arrive, accompanied 
by Diana's two sisters, Lady 
Sarah McCorquodale and Lady 
Jane Fell owes, together with her 
husband Robert, the principal 
private secretary to the Queen, 
to be greeted by 12 members of 
the Guard Republicame in blue, 
gold and red uniforms. 


id was 


Inside, he met President 
Chirac and two of (he doctors 
who tried to save Diana, Pro- 
fessor Bruno Riou, an anaes- 
thetist, and Professor Alain 
Pavil, a cardiac surgeon. 

. The Prince and the two sis- 
ters were then led to a private 
room where Diana had been 
laid out in a coffin arid they paid 
their respects. The lid of the cof- 
fin was then closed and draped 
with the royal emblem and 
placed in a blue Renault hearse. 

A select number of photog- 
raphers had been invited to the 
hospital for a short photocall 
and some hospital staff shout- 
ed at them, “Assassins" and 
“Show some respect". 

After 25 minutes, the party 
left the hospital. French pall- 
bearers earned the coffin, now 
draped in the Royal Standard, 
to a hearse, led by the Reverend 
Martin Draper of the Anglican 
St George's Cathedral in Paris. 
As the the coffin left the build- 
ing, an embassy aide said: 
“Quelle jour, quelle borreur." 

Two aides each carried a 
bouquet of lilies and gladioli, 
which were placed on the cof- 


closed 


fin before the cortege left for 
Villucoublay military airport 
for the return flight to Britain. 
As it swept away, the crowd 
broke out into a ripple of ap- 
plause, like an audible signal of 
condolence 

At the airport, Charles 
watched grimly as the coffin was 
loaded into the be liy of the 
plane by eight pallbearers led by 
the bearer party commander. 
Flight Lieutenant Kelly. French 
troops stood silently to atten- 
tion, weapons across their 
chests in salute. 

As the coffin left for Britain, 
the French reflected on the 
special popularity that Diana 
had among them. Outside the 
hospital, many had spoken of 
the effect her death would have 
on the young princes and dis- 
cussed the “tragedy" of her 
life. And for those who contin- 
ued to stand outside long after 
the royal party had been and 
gone, Diana was dearly not like 
any other patient at ail. 

On the hospital steps, candles 
flickered in memory of a 
women who had been held m 
special regard by the French. 


Anger, guilt and the challenge for her two ‘little 



Virginia Ironside 

on the prospects 
for the Princes 


A mothers death is nearly al- 
ways hard to lake, ai any age. 
but when she dies just as her 
children are entering their 
teens, just as they arc begin- 
ning to flap their wings in 
preparation for their flight, 
this is perhaps the worst lime 
of all. At a moment when 15- 
year-old Wiliam and 12-year- 
old Harry should be looking 
forward, with the stability of 
their mother 10 keep them 
secure in the background, she 
is suddenly gone, in a single. 


cruel flash. No long illness to 
prepare them; just a tragic 
shocking accident that came 
completely out of the blue. 

Apart from the misery of 
losing pretty much of a su- 
per-mum, with her sponta- 
neous kisses, her own obvious 
enjoyment when she accom- 
panied them to the movies, 
McDonald's or Alton Towers, 
there will be anger and guilt. 

Prince William has long 
played, to an extent, the Utile 
man around the house. He 


has been of the James James 
Morrison Morrison Welherby 
George Dupree type of boy, 
who “look great care of his 
mother, though he was only 
three. ‘Mother.’ he said, said 
James. ‘Mother,’ he said, said 
he, 'Don't go down to the 
end of the town without con- 
sulting me.*" Although it’s an 
arch poem, by AA Milne, it 
sums up precisely the respon- 
sibility that even the smallest 
of boys can fed for their 
mothers: and when, as in this 


case, she did go down to the 
end of the town and never 
come back, William may well 
feel immense, irrational guilt. 

The boys’ feelings will not 
be helped by the fact that in 
the Royal firmly, their moth- 
er was always an outsider, 
and, however much they may 
make declarations of affec- 
tion now, she and they often 
appeared at loggerheads. And 
who have the boys got to turn 
to now? Only the bogeyman 
of her life, the Royal family. 


In reality I have no doubt 
tbai Prince Charles, who has 
seen his sons for six months 
of every year, Tiggy Legge 
Bourke.who hasoeen an af- 
fectionate n3nny figure to 
them, and the rest of the rela- 
tions, will be supportive, but 
there is no getting away from 
the bcrys’ feeling dial to blend 
in with that side of the family 
will be siding with the enemy, 
disloyal to theirmother. They 
will be put into a tremendous- 
ly difficult situation. 


They will, too, be enraged 
and overwhelmed by the 
enormity of the situation. 
Adults all round them will be 
yakking on about the 
Princess’s great work for 
charity, her beauty, her kind- 
ness, her heroism, and - 
William and Harry will feel in 
the background. What about 
us, they will be saying? Aren’t 
we, who were the most im- 
portant people in mum’s life, 
now still more important 
than anything? We couldn’t 




men’ 

care less how many mine vic- 
tims she cuddled, it's our 
cuddles well miss. 

The Princess of Wales pret- ; 
ty much lost her own mother i 
when she ran off when Diana i' - : 
was six. This always caused 
her great problems. Her death i ! , 
will cause the boys enormous ) 
problems, too. But perhaps, ; • 
and hopefully, she will have [ 
given them just enough good LT. ; ." 
mothering to help them F . ■ 
through this awful tragic time r : : 
in their voune lives. ‘ r — 
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‘Devastated’ PM 
tells of grief for 

princess 



■an BwreS 


Ad emotional Tbny Blair de- 
J scribed Diana as the “people’s 
| princess” as he led the nation’s 
tributes to the Princess of 
Wales. Speaking in a trembling 
John | voice outside a church in his 
Pans Sedgefield constituency, he said 

that Britons would never forget 

Diana, the Princess who had brought 
I3odi I JQy and comfort to people all 
hide a over the world, 
parazz “They Uked her, they loved 
Mmuuher, they regarded her as one 
private of the popple,” he said. “She was 
word r> *e people’s princess and that's 
cies th-bow she win stay, how she will 
couple remain, in our hearts and in our 
had ar memories for ever.” 
nnrayy He went on: “I feel, like 
on. Bi everyone else in this countiy to- 
sugges day, utterly devastated. We are 
just or today a nation in a state of 
cal day shock, in mourning, in grief that 
pursue is so deeply painful for us.” 
lently As the country awoke to 
5 p n news of the fatal crash, politi- 
time, a ang - church leaders, charity 
Prince chiefs and entertainers joined 
landecthe Princess's friends and rela- 
last b* t * ves ™ Paying tribute to what 
yacht,. she had achieved in her short 

Italiar life- 

had iti The Princess's brother, Earl 
smnedSpcncer, spoke of his “heait- 
aircral break”. 

Italy t He said: “All those who 
they flhave come into contact with Di- 
Sjj(ana, particularly over the last 17 
rapheyears, will share my family’s 
Hotel gnet She was unique. She un- 
the cederstood the most precious 
owoetpeeds of human beings, partic- 
ham&iulariv those who suffered. Her 
one o^brancy, combined with a very 
sightiireal sense of duty, has now gone 
photofor ever.” 

pointt The Archbishop of Canter- 
whettbuiy, Dr George Carey, who re- 
ing ttcently joined the Princess at 
8pmtPnnce William's confirmation 
iug o ^classes, said: “The world has lost 
gpia vibrant, lovely young person, 
pbers “The word passion seems to 
chasesum her up, commitment, to is- 
Chansues, to causes. She was a deeply 
goes religious person in the sense 
die What she cared about people. She 
83 didn't associate with institu- 
coupltional Christianity. There was 
ber ofeith in her whole personality." 
sway Cardinal Basil Hume, leader 
temrPf the Roman Catholic Church 
join England and Vihles. said: “My 
coupl 



C She was unique. She 
understood the most 
precious needs of human 
beings, particularly those 
who sufffered ? 

Earl Spencer, Diana’s brother 


Tony Blair (left), who in an emotional tribute praised the ‘people’s Princess’, and her 
brother, Earl Spencer (right), who spoke of her great sense of duty 

“We have suffered a grievous 
loss because she was unique. No 
one ever contained so much 
compassion and care in one 
body.” 

Only six weeks ago the 
Princess attended a memorial 
mass in Milan for murdered 
fashion designer Gianni Ver- 
sace. During the Mass the 
Princess comforted her Mend 
Elton John and yesterday the 
singer said of her death: “The 
world has lost one of its most 
compassionate Humanitarians 
and I have lost a special Mend.” 

Rosa Monckton, who re- 
cently holidayed with the 
Princess, said: “1 would just Hke 
to say that as a Mend she was 
steadfast and loyal and when- 
ever! had any setback in my life 

she was immediately there and 
would drop everything. 

“She did everything from the 
heart. Her heart ruled her head 
which is why, I think, she was 
-so often misunderstood-” 

The Opposition Leader, 
William Hague, said: “She was 
a b unk)ue and very lively and at 
tractive individual and so peo- 
ple will feel a personal sense of 
loss. We should also pay tribute 
today to the tremendous work 
she did for people involved 
with drugs ... with Aids and oth- 
er diseases, for homeless peo- 
ple, for young people in general, 
for causes such as the arts ” 


deepest.., 
the Royal reunify and particu- 
larly to her two sons, to whom 
she was so devoted.” 

The desire of the Princess to 
help those less fortunate than 
herself was the recurring theme 
among those seeking words to 
express her legacy. 

Nick Partridge, chief execu- 
tive of the Tferrence Higgins 
Trust, said she had taken the 
stigma away from Aids. 

“She was one of the first and 
most committed champions on 
this issue. It will be a struggle 
for the Aids community to 
come to terms with her death," 
he said. 

Television presenter Esther 
Rantzen, who founded the 
charity ChfldLine, said: “She 
was in there right at the begin- 
ning. “She met deprived chil- 


dren so often in private and she 

also made many public visits to 
promote our work to protect 
children.” 

Among senior politicians to 
pay tribute was Baroness 
Thatcher, who said: “With the 
tragic death of Princess Diana, 
a beacon of light has been ex- 
tinguished. Her good works 
brought hope to so many of 
those in need throughout the 
world. 

“Above all at this time, my 
thoughts are with her sons, 
who have lost a truly wonder- 
ful mother.” 

In Cardiff, Viscount Tony- 
pandy, the former Commons 
speaker, who read the lesson at 
her marriage, said: “People in 
Wales loved her. 

“1 am as broken-hearted as 
the rest of the country,” he said. 


One of the many tributes left yesterday outside Buckingham Palace 
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Andrew Marshall 

There are always ritual outpourings 
of grief when a person with the 
world stature of Princess Diana dies. 
But the reactions yesterday were far 
more heartfelt, more personal and 
direct than usual. Princess Diana 
was known personally to many of 
the world’s leaders, and for once the 
grief and regret were real. 

In one of the most moving trib- 
utes, Nelson Mandela said that he 
and fellow South Africans were 

“devastated” by the news. “I had the 

honour of hosting her a few months 
ago and was tremendously im- 
pressed by her. She was undoubt- 
edly one of the best ambassadors for 
Great Britain.” he said. 

“I found her very grateful, high- 
ly intelligent and committed to 
worthy causes and was tremen- 
dously 'impressed _ by her 
warmness.” . , 

“We liked her very much. We ad- 
mired her work,” Bill Clinton said- 
“For myself, I will always be glad 
that I knew the princess and always 
think of her in very strong mid pos- 
itive terms, as will Hillary." 

He sent a message of condolences 
that sounded more than usually 
heartfelt. “I know that this is a very 
difficult time for millions of people 
in the United Kingdom, who are 
deeply shocked and grieving, and 
the American people send their con- 
dolences. We value their friendship 
and we understand this great and 
painf ul experience,” he said. 

President and Mrs Clinton were 
told while they were at a beach par- 
ty. They embraced and were viably 
shaken, a spokesman said, then set- 
tled in front of a television set with 
other party guests to watch break- 
ing news coverage. They left the par- 
ty soon afterwards. 

Russia's President Boris Yeltsin 
nkn expressed his deep sorrow. 
“The President of the Russian Fed- 
eration B.N. Yeltsin is deeply 
shocked by die news from Paris of 
the tragic 'loss of Princess Diana," 
said a statement from the Kremlin. 
“She was well known and loved by 
the Russian people. All know of 
Princess Diana's big contribution to 
charitable work, and not only in 
Great Britain,” it said. 

.Th^re was deen reeret in Aus- 




Palace 
breaks 
news on 
Internet 


Charles Arthur 

Science Editor 


w«e among the world leaders to pay tribute to the Princess of Wales yesterday 


trali'a from republicans and royal- 
ists alike. “On behalf of the Aus- 
tralian government and the 
Australian people I want to extend 
my very deep sympathy, paroorlarw 
to her two young sons who have suf- 
fered the trauma of a marriage 
break-up and have now lost them 
mother at the very young age of 36, 
said Australian Prime Minister 
John Howard. . 

The Princess had done much to 
keep the monarchy's image youth- 
ful and contemporary in Australia, 
a countiy where republicanism has 
made greai strides in recent years- 
ABC television scrapped its Sunday 
afternoon programme schedules 

and r**rtinrt»ri i hem with a live satel- 


lite broadcast of BBC television 
from Britain, an interruption un- 
heard-of in Australia, even for 
grave international political crises. 

Many paid tribute to her hu- 
manitarian role. Imran Khan, a 
dose friend of the Princess, said she 
had left a legacy of service to the 
needy. She “achieved unprece- 
dented heights in the service of 
mankind,” he said. Diana visited 
Pakistan in May to help Imran 
Khan and his wife, Jemima Gold- 
smith, raise more than SI2m for the 
Shaakat Khan urn Memorial Ca n c e r 
Hospital. 

French President Jacques Chirac- 
said: "It is with tremendous emo- 
tion that I learn of the bnital loss 


of Lady Diana. She was a young 
woman of our time, warm, fall of 
life and generosity. Her tragic death 
will be profoundly felt because she 
was a familiar figure to everyone.” 

Several politicians commented 
caustically on the press, pursuit of 
Diana, which precipitated her 
death. 

Germany’s Chancellor Helmut 

Kohl called Diana “thevictim of an 

evermore brutal and unscrupulous 
competition of a part of the media. 
This terrible accident and her death 
should finally give those responsi- 
ble in the media a reason to reflect" 

In Sweden, the spokeswoman for 
the royal household. Elisabeth Tar- 
ras-Vfollberg, said: “When you lit- 


erally chase someone to death to 
make money from pictures, things 
have gone too far.” The Danish For- 
eign Minister Niels Helveg Pe- 
tersen also criticised the medio. 
“The bottom line must have been 
reached for what photographers can 
do," he said. 

. The simplest, and one of the most 
direct, tributes came from Italian 
opera star Luciano Pavarotti. “My 
heart is foil of grief and pain,” he 
said in a statement “Lady Diana 
was (he most beautiful symbol of hu- 
manity and love for ail the world. 
She touched my life in an extraor- 
dinary way. ... she can never be re- 
placed ana I will always remember 
her with deep love and joy." 


The news of the Princess's death spread so 
rapidly over the Internet that by 8.3flam 
ye&erday, one .Australian user said, “Every- 
one knows about Di's death by now.” 

But it took Buckingham Paiace anoth- 
er hour to re-jig its official Web page (at 
http://www.royal.gov.uk/) to include the 
news. The normal crest and picture of 
Buckingham Palace were replaced with a 
sombre black background and an image 
of a smiling, princess carrying a bouquet 
of powers with the simple caption: “Diana, 
Princess of Wales 1 July 1%1 - J i .August 
1997”. It also included an official, if brief 
and bowdlensed, biographv. and a page 
on which users could pass' their condo- 
lences on to the Royal Family. 

The former 165 pages of notes about the 
family was cut to fewer than 10. all about 
Diana. As soon as the changes had been 
made, the sue was overwhelmed with “hits” 
from users all over ihe world logging in for 

news and to pay their respect 

. ^ U P * n May the Royal Family's web 
site -operated and maintained by the Gov- 
ernment - is al ready one * >r die ' mosl pop. 
ular sites on the World Wide Web. In one 
week, it was visited almost 1 3 million tiroes. 

News sues such as that operated bv CNN 
(httpV/www.cnn.com.') also carried com- 
prehensive coverage of the accident in 
Paris, updating it through the day as pic- 
tures - including that of t| lo princess's 
coffin - became available. 

But in the Internet's discussion groups, 
the reaction ranged from mixtures of hor- 
ror and sadness, to conspiracy theories, to 
a cynical shrug from those who felt that 
the accident was a small event in a distant 
country involving people they did not know. 
“Call me paranoid if you like.” began one. 
who then suggested that landmine man- 
ufacturers and the Royal Family were 
“none to Jsicj happy with Diana interfer- 
ing with affairs they'd rather like lo be un- 
touched by such a high-profile figure.” 

Others felt it was a routine car accident. 
“The driver was just going too fast for the 
conditions,” said one bored American. And 
one cytucal poster suggested the lesson was: 
“Don’t drive a mercedes at high speed into 
a concrete tunnel. Much better to slow 
down and smile at the photographers.” 
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The most bitter condemnation 
of the media’s alleged role in 
Princess Diana's death came 
from her brother Earl Spencer 
outside Tfarrystone House, his 
palatial home in CO nstantia, nrp 
of Cape Tbwn most opulent 
suburbs. 

. “I always believed the press 
would kilf her in the end," he 
said. “But not even I could be- 
lieve they would take such a di- 
rect band in her death as seems 
to be the ca£e. 

“It would appear that every 
proprietor and every editor of 
every publication that h as paid 
for intrusive and 'exploitative 
photographs of her, encourag- 
ing greedy and ruthless indi- 
viduals to risk every thing in 
pursuit of Diana's ima ge, haa 
blood on his bands today." - 

A long-time critic of press in- 
vasion of privacy, he did not 
conceal hiscon- 
tempt for those 
to whom he had 
just spoken. The 
break-up of- his 
own marriage 
came under in- 
tense press 

scrutiny after he 
moved to the 
Cape. And 

when Princess 
Diana visited 
him in Cape 


I Serious 
questions 
will have 
to be asked 


sion. Lord Wakeham said: “3 
shall be watching the situation 
and have to think what to 
do." 

It is expected that the Com- 
mons National Heritage Se- 
lect Committee will undertake 
an intjuijy into privacy, but 
Government sources said a 
number of questions would 
need to be taken into consid- 
eration, not least bow effective 
the law could be. 

There is a French law of pri- f 
vacy, but that (fid not stop the ' 
Paris paparazzi pursuing the 
princess - norwould it stop the •' 
mtenmtkmal media publishing 
the product, or the public buy- 
ing newspapers that gave such 
pictures prominence, 
v Yesterday Mark Saunders, a 
paparazzo who hadfbUowedDj- 
ana for five years, until six 
months ago, said: “ A privacy 
law is amply not going to work, 
this took place in France where 
they have got quite strict laws. 

“But frankly- with Diana gone 
I can see the papers easing off 

because there is 

simply no one 
else like her 
around”. 

An official re- 
port on privacy, 
chaired by David 
Calcutt QC, said 
in 1990 that if 
the press "failed 
to demonstrate 


... whether thalnon-statuto- 

• • ty self-regulation 

_. , . intrusion couW made 

Town last year to work effec- 

sbe found there rfk'ntirinii'tpn tiveJy,astatutoiy 
was no escape t'UJHw ll/UlVU nre® tribunal for 


from the pa- 
parazzi. 

But while the 
princess’s death 
inevitably raised 
the issue of new 
curbs on the me- 
dia and privacy 
legislation, se- 
nior Govern- 

meat sources 
cast doubt on the prospect of 
such changes. 

The issne was first 
Robin Cook, the Forei 
relaiy. who said in 
morning statement 
gapore that after the 
ate shock of grief, 
serious questions will 
asked as to whefo 
gressive intrusion in 
vacy has contril 


to this 
tragedy ? 

Robin Cook, 
Forekpi Secretary 


com- 
plaints should be 
introduced." 

Following a 
review of self- — — 
regulation. Sir 'Princes William and Barry on their to church at Balmoral yesterday 
David reported 
in 1993 that he 
had, with regret, 

reached the con- 
clusion “that the 


Photograph: Colin MacPhetsoi 




erpn- 

IQyJbis 


tragedy.' 

..JTteP 



... Prime , 

Has alwaystakd&h 
questions of ’ 
are best left to. the 
tion of the 
But 

man of the self- 
Complaints Go 
that the immediate 
the tragedy waS 
right moment to ajskt a judge- 
menu * 

Having recenlljfwarned that 
a privacy law could actually 
worsen the problem of intru- 


. Press Complaints Ctomnusskm, 
as set up by the press,- has not 
proved itself to. be an effective 
regulator." 

He recommended a. Statuto- 
ry regime. 

David Meflor, afoxxner her- - 

- ^victim of mftTKioi^vrith^be 
bugging of a- conyersadch be* 
tween himself .and Aafoma de 
■ SamtorOorefemouSly warned . , 
'that- the paress hadbeen given 


Pictures of deaths on sale within hours 


f“ ih 
,iaij 
5S' 


industry. 

chair- 
cny Press 
said 
of 

not the- 


life of the i 
because.! 


rjsndthtff 
» had been lost- 
[and fear;. 


»n in. death she will make 
tent lots of money, . Pho- 
nographs of the car ecash- in 

ha^ed ^btrad the world yes- 
terday for, opto $1 milffc m. And 
%e word on the paparazzi 
grapevine is there are quite a. 
few mterestedparties. 

- ; Theshbtswere said to have 
been taken just after the Mer- - 
cedes akicai carrying Diana and 
1 crashed in a,tunncl 


Photagraphs from crash scene are offered to US tabloid for $lm 



‘This hastobeadefinmg mo- 
ment in our society,” be said,- 
“when we recognise that we. 
have come to the end ctfia 
chapter and have to start a qgw 
one in civilised behaviour. The 
world cannot be the same i 
after this tragedy.” 



on motorcycles. ' 
•arrested seven of them, 
: ; pdt before rolls of film had 
fregfilaken away, according td 

i. • ’TMflnn hours of the fetal ab- 
‘dflenf the editor of the Amer- 
tabloid 
Enquirer was being 
Offered die pictures. Steve Coz 
"aid: “Right now, they are try-* ■ 


ing to sell them for about Sim.” 

locations to join him in bey- 
cotting the photographs. 

- But that plea is likely to fall 
on deaf ears, according to those 
who know the Royal market 
well Mark Saunders, a “pap" 
who followed Diana for five 
years, said hefras beard the ask- 
ing price was £200,000 to 
£250,000: “Yes there wffl be buy- 
ers. Not in this country, but m 
Europe. Whoever has got these 
pictures win make a heU of a lot 
of money. I have been told they 
are already on the market." 

But those involved in the 
business say ft would be im- 
possible to expect the pa parazzi 

to put away their motor drives, 
fold away the ladders and dis- 


appear. The rewards are too 
great. 

The news of Diana’s affair 
with Dodi Fayed was broken by 
a cruising Italian paparazzo, 
Mario Brenna. He had spotted 
the Princess on board the Ffcyed 
yachUomkal, offStTropez, em- 
bracing a man. He was not 
sure of the man’s identity but 
knew he had hit the jackpot 

Mr Brenna, a comparatively 
small time operator, turned for 
help to London-based Jason 
Fraser. It was Mr Fraser who 
quickly identified Dodi and or- 
ganised the sale of the pho- 
tographs in Britain. Picture 
editors of a number of tabloids 
were invited to a viewing, said 
to be with an entiy fee of HflOO 
each, before being asked to 
make offers. The Sunday Mir- 


ror paid around £250,000 for the 
first rights, and the Daily Midi 
and The Sun £100,000 apiece for 
the second rights. Internation- 
al sales followed. 

TWo weeks later Mr Fraser 
was himself behind the camera 
to take a new set of pictures of 
Diana and Dodi on th eJonikal 
which were sold to The Sun for 
around £40,000. 

Mr Fraser presents the 
smooth acceptable face of the 
m. Half Greek, half 
ittish, educated al the Lycde 
in London, he is fluent in 
French, Italian and Greek. He 
has not always been involved 
with the glitterati. He got the 
first photo of Colonel Gadaffi 
after the US bombing ofZripali, 
and was also the first inside The 
Herald office Enterprise, the fer- 


ry that capsized at Zeebruggp, af- 
ter the accident. 

He is said to have contacts 
among the Establishment, in- 
cluding some of the younger 
Royals. He likes to work by him- 
self, with his wife, the former 
News of the World hackette 
Morven Kinlay, helping to run 
the business side. He says: “I 
like to be able to sleep at night 
I would also never do to any- 
body what I wouldn’t want 
done to myself. I don’t do peo- 
ple who are mourning or griev- 
ing, I wouldn't dream of 
photographing someone in hos- 
pital, I don’t trespass or pho- 
tograph on private property”. 

Mr Fraser is part of an oli- 
gopoly of seven or eight pho- 
tographers who have carved 
up the trade in photos of the 



Wl»- 
-Igu 

we.e 

rich and famous across th 
world, and handle each other’ ’ cat * 1 
material. Their annual incom.i 3n . nn 
is said to be between fiJM.OOncWfo- 
and £500,00. ’'° lvo 

Mark Saunders and and hi nlL 
partner Glen Harvey ha- P| 
stalked Princess Diana for fiv a - 
years. Six months ago she 
preached them at a Sainsbwy -f 0 
car park near her gym, th sD ) 
Harbour Club in south-wet m 
London, complained bitterF 01 
and asked than to leave he -4 ^ 
alone. ’' hl 

Mr Saunders, 33, said: **W 1? 
agreed to do so. Fhanldy I ha w 
enough of the whole thing, an 
the fun had begun to wear of J 
She was under tremendou ^ 
pressure at the time, and tier Jl F 
was always the fear she woul 31 
crack. She had been a goldmin ,n 
for the paps, people bad mad ei 
fortunes from her. There c 
simply no one to replace her. ^ 



the cameras became a 

manipulator 



As a news photographer I 
cannot condone the meth- 
ods employed by the jpa- 
parazri bat 1 do understand 
their motives. I have tried 
throughout my working Me 
to uphold the highest stan- 
dards of professionalism, of 
integrity and honesty. 

2 , along with many of my 
colleagues, don’t Gke to be 
tarred with the same brash 
as the “paps”. This morning 
outside Buckingham Palace 
1 we press photographers had 
to endure the public’s anger 
and outrage. 

The tragic death of a 36- 
v ear-old mother of two 
teenage boys, her boyfriend 
and his chauffeur, happened 
yesterday morning because 
we the reading public de- 
manded yet more and more 
arresting and compromising 
images of one of the world’s 
most famous people. 

We the jpobfic didn’t stop . 
buying the tabloids when 
Diana was oath* front -/- 


% 


more and more. Sales of . 
tbesepaperswared aso . 

result 

In short, dm Princess 
sold papers and magazines 
in their jnillian* all over the 
world. Publishers made 
colossal sums of money out 
of these sales, editors com- 


Brian Harris, 

Independent 
photographer, 
says that 
readers always 
get the press 
they deserve 


sible for this tragedji Tbe 
readers, the journalists, the 
photographers and the 
newspaper proprietor mtest 
bear some of the blame for 
the deaths inPtafcyester- 
flpy m orning. As Lord 
Beavetbrook, corn- 
er of foe 0 ^ 


press it deserves. 

Don't shoot the messen- 
ger; in this case the press 


their circulation was high, 
and the photographers who 
provided the images could 
make a very good living. 
And of course the readers, 
werebappy- (Otherwise why 
cany on baying the prod: • 
act!). Oar bands were ; 
dean, no blood here. - 

In feet, weasre afl fespen* 


to yourselves. I know we ist 
the media will be doing ex- 
actly that over the days and 
weeks to come. , 

If any good can £oafe oat 

of this tragedy it will be a 
fall and open debate on 
proposed privacy laws and 
if (hey acre to come lo to 
effect, at least we fctfthe ’ 
media would tamw v^ 
we stand from a fefiBjwmt 
of view. V.-j-'s 


Paid McCann 

: Media Correspondent 

The roots of the Royal Runfly’s 
problems with the media lie in 
a film that was shown when the 
Princess of Wales was only' eight 
years old. * 

• - Royal Family, Richard Caw- 
stou’s documentary which at- 
tracted audiences of 22 million 
and 15 miBioa on the BBC and 
ITV in 1969, was intended to 
usher in a new age of openness 
for the Royals. It showed them 
as they lived; talking to each oth- 
er, having a barbecue at Bal- 
moral and doing good works. 

But some feel that the two 
hours of scripted informality 
‘':fbr 


more arid more information, 
and led to the kind of over- 
bearing attention from pho- 
tographers which preceded 
’s car , crash. • 
life in the 

mannerof 

deadb mafceS'h’eoiiipleto cir- 
tbr most peopjte tbehvficst i 
’?y»ta6iy i <rf her is of a young 
btonde wtmah rarmhig drawn the 
BfotnptdnSoadio west London 

aua bad been dhosen as rc^al 
consort with half an eye on the 
media's response, she seemed 
to have been the perfect choice, 
Tb» public were sold on the 
'feiry-tale wedding story and the 
press knew that putting Diana 
on the front page would shift pa- 
pers. But the fierce circulation 
war «t a timewhen newspaper- 
was faHmg meant that 
testthy wasn't abnwig 
Rustam (he tablokb 
i J befia for earti- 
of Royals. 




tempted suicide and was suf- 
fering from bulimia. 

The young woman who once 
allowed a photographer to take 
a shot or her with the sun 
streaming through her skirt be- 
came photography’s consum- 
mate manipulator. Her lonely 
pose in front of the 'Ey Mahal 
on a trip to India in 1992 was a 
piece of propaganda genius. 
But stunts like that made the 
pablic sceptical when she an- 
nounced in December 1993 that 
die was retiring from public life. 

Her relationship with the 
press was further complicated 
by the close nature of her 
friendship with the Daily Mail. 
Sir David English, editor-in- 
chief of the Mm, acted as an in- 
formal adviser to the Princess 
and she conducted a number of 
secret liaisons with the Mail re- 
porter Richard Kay who be- 
came a confidant 

Yet at the same time Diana 
could be driven to distraction by 
. the constant watch kept on her. 
In 1993 she went lo court to pre- 
vent the Deify Mirror printing 


Flashpoint: Diana remonstrating with a photographer 
outside her. gym in London earlier this year 



integrating both parties tried to 
. use ihe media to hold on to the 
public's sympathy. This ambigu- 
ous relationship with the press 
wffl haunt any simple attempt to 
blame tibe media for ber death. 

In 39 93 Sir' David Calcott’s 
report into invasion of privacy 

foe revelations that 
tions of foe establishment were 
well aware that Princess Diana 
and Prince Charles, or their 
friends, vrere briefing their own 
favoured newspapers ^ with then- 
side of foe mamage break-up. 


Lord MacGregor, then the 
chairman of the Press Com- 
plaints Commission, was forced 
to conclude that the intrusions 
into “the private lives of the 
Prince and Princess of TOiles 
were intrusions contrived by the 
Princess herself and her en- 
tourage* Be also pointed out: 
“The Princess had, in practice, 
invaded her own privacy.” 

This included giving autho- 
risation to her fnends fo talk to 
Andrew Morton for his book 
Diana: Her Own Story in which 
it was revealed that she had at- 


her gym, and on a siding trip in 
1994 she accused press pho- 
tographers of “raping her' . _ 
Las year she obtained an in- 
junction against a freelance 
photographer, Martin Sten- 


her. It became dear that some 
ihotographers were treating 


Ultimately ft was the side of 
her that wanted privacy and to 
escape the photographer’ s lens 
that caused her death. On an- 
other day, in another frame of 
mini it could have been a very 
different stray. 

Diana: death of a PR dream 
Media +7 The Tabloid 


la 


Queen Mother s 
plan helps keep ; 
BBC on record ? 


Pari McCann 

Media Correspondent 


r 


Once French news agency re- 
ports of the Princess of 
Xttries’s crash started to come 
on its news room screens 
BBC immediately imple- 
mented a pre-reb ea rsed plan 
that was intended for the cor- 
poration's coverage of the 
death of the Queen Mother. 

To get a continuous news 
service up and running as soon 
as posable the corporation 
took the unprecedented step of 
merging its international 24- 
bour news service, BBC World, 
with the frequencies used in 
Britain for BBC1 and BBC2. 

The decision was taken af- 
ter John Birt, director-general 

of the BBC WDl Wyatt, chief 
executive of BBC Broadcast 
and Ibny Hall, head of BBC 
News, made hurried phone 
calls to each other in the night 
BBC2 was able to get a short 
news item in just before it 
dosed down far the evening but 
promised viewers new reports 
ugh the night After taking 
eed from the 24-hour 
ig news service that is 
least to the rest of Europe 
during the night, BBQ's sched- 
ules were cleared all day yes- 
rday for updates and analysis. 
The BBC refused to spec- 
ulate on how it would treat the 
death of any other major fig- 
ure, but It is thought that 
even the death of a serving 
prime minister would not re- 
ceive the same amount of 
coverage. One source said 
that the Queen Mother's death 
would be covered more out of 
duty than because of its news 
value. The Princess’s death 
combines the BBC's need as 
the national broadcaster to 


do its duty to the Royal Fam- ' 
fly with being the biggest news 1 
story of the decade. ® 

The BBC has been re- f 
hearsing for some years its , 
planned coverage of the ^ 
Queen Mother’s death and re- 
porters, newsreaders and even * 
weathermen yesterday ap- ’ 
peared on screen wearing x 
blockties.OntyJoImSissons, * 
the BBC's main anchor dur- r 
ing the day, went without one. 

As part of the plans it had ” 
been agreed that the nation- 
al anthem should feature mail ? 
of the coverage: “We are the a 
nation’s broadcaster and it was v ' 
fining that the anthem be 12 
played as a matter of respect." 
a corporation spokesman said. 

On commercial television, A 
1TN broadcast a special bul- r : 
letm in the middle of (he 7 
night on ITV then closed 1 
down until GMTV went on air 5 
at 6am. It took, the financial - H 
ly difficult decision to drop ad- 
vertising from its continuoui 11 
news broadcasts yesterday un- 
til 6 -30pm. Channel 4 playec' J 
a taped tribute in betweer 
news broadcasts from ITM 
until 10.30am while Channe _ 

5 stayed with its children V’ 
broadcasts but with extender ] 
news bulletins. 

Aflofthe BBCs local radii; 
stations merged at 5am yes ; 
terday ^ with Radios 2, 3, 4. am , 

5 Live. A special broadcast wa ( 
presented jointly by Radii! 

4’s Today presenter Jame 
Naughtie and Radio 5 Live" 
breakfast show presenter Pe 
ter Allen until 930am. Radi? 

4 and Radio 5 Live conti 
their joint broadcast thnm< 
out the day while Radio 
switched to- slow pop 
and Radio 3 to slow, 
ments from popular classic? 
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Outsider’s son who 
courted a urincess 


Ian Burrell 


P 

C 

b 

t! 


“■ It was a relationship that lasted only 

1 a few short weeks but it gave Dianu 


" "r-,**- it gave Diana, 

i Pnncess of Whies, some of the hap- 
piest moments of her life. Yet it also 
terrified sections of the British est- 
ablishment. 

Dodi Fayed lived like a prince. 


{owning a string mansions in Bever- 
| Ivy Hills and moving effortlessly' in 
'the circles of the international jet scL 
. ' But he was also the son of Mo- 
_ 1 homed Al Rayed, the billionaire own- 
' Jer of Harrods and the bite noire of 
the British ruling classes. 

John L] Twice spumed in his quest for 
Paris ■ BriUsh citizenship, Mr AlRwed had 

'apparently exacted his revenge by 

Diana, Idcstroying the Conservative gov- 
Dodi F Jenuncnt through his revelations in 
hide a. l the “cash- for- quest ions” affair, 
parazzi Having already controversially 
Minute 'gained ownership of “the top pea- 
private ■‘pie's store’" he could now imagine 
word re 'himself in attendance at the next 
ties thi ‘coronation as the step-grandfather 
couple *of the new king, 
had an * The pubh’c only became aware of 
parazzi Diana's links with" the Fayeds in July, 
on. Bu*when the Princess was pictured m 
suggest^ swimsuit on board the Harrods 
just on 'owner’s yacht in the French rivicra. 
cal day:? It later emerged that the 64- 
puisue ‘year-old propnetor had long 
lently * thought that Diana and his son were 
5pm r we 11- matched and had invited the 
lime. Princess to join his family, indud- 
Princes^ng Dodi. 41. on holiday in St 
landed 'Tropcz. To his joy the couple clicked. 
Last bt 1 ' When new pictures quickly 

yacht, A’merged of the pair in tender em- 
Italian^hrace the nation was stunned yet fas- 
had its einaied. “Di's New Man is A1 
aimed fayed’s Son" and “Di's Secret Hoi 
aiitraf wth Harrods Hunk Dodi". ran the 
Iialv c newspaper headlines, 
thev fl*- But the carping from royal ob- 
530 Servers began almost at once. u What 
raphei^n earth does she think she's play- 
Hotel Sng at," said one courtier, 
the cei° "He may be frightfully generous 

ovvned I Vvith his yachts but he is not the sort 
hamcc^vho strikes me as being a good long- 
one offetm bet." 

sightii* It was pointed out that Dodi had 
photo.^cen previously romanced countless 

pointe, — 

wheth b 




Family: Saiah, Dodi and Mohamed A1 Flayed Photograph: All Action 


£ Dodi Fayed was kind , 

gentle and courteous — 
and he was a great person 
with young people / 

Michael Cole, Harrods director 


other beautiful and famous women 
including Brooke Shields. K.00 
Stark. Marie Hetvin and Joanne 
Whatley. For eight months he had 
been married to model Suzanne 
G regard. 

But Diana too had found it hard 
to sustain friendships with men af- 
ter the breakdown of her marriage. 
She had been linked to WQl Carling, 
the former England rugby captain. 
Oliver Hoarc. an art dealer, and 
Hasnat Khan, a heart surgeon. 

Dodi, with his international 
lifestyle and acceptance of privacy 
intrusions and the attentions of 
bodyguards, was in some regards 


better suited than most to building 
a long-term relationship with the 
world's most famous woman. 

Furthermore, Dodi had appar- 
ently struck up a rapport with the 
voting princes. William and Harry. 

The Princess made little or no at- 
tempt lo denv the affair and told 
friends that the holiday with Dodi 
had been the happiest of her life. 

Mohamed A1 Fayed could not 
conceal his pride. “1 give them my 
blessing," he told a newspaper. 
“They are both adults. She is a love- 
ly girl and he is my son and I love 
him very much. They sccro to enjoy 
each others company a lot and it 


makes me happy to see them both 
so happy." . 

Despite the apparent sudden- 
ness of the relationship, the couple 

had first raetlOycais earlier at a polo 

match in Windsor. . 

Diana's slepmoiher,_ Raine, 
Countess of Chambrun, is an old 
friend of the Fayed family and was 
delighted with the match, praising 
Dodi's “immaculate manners". She 
said: “I love the whole family. I've 
known them all for 15 years." 

The friendship between Che Fayed 
and Spencer families began when 
Mohamed A1 Fayed was introduced 
to the late Earl Spencer, the 
Princess's father. Soon Raine was 
sending her cooks from the family 
home at Althorp for training at Mr 
Al Fayed's Ritz hotel in Pans. 

Dodi Fayed is believed to have 
been educated at Le Rosey school 
in Switzerland and later attended the 
Royal Military Academy at Sand- 
hurst. His mother was Samira 
Khashoggi. the sister oF Adnan 
Khashoggi. the Saudi Arabian arms 
dealer. 

Unlike his father, he never chased 
after a British passport and held joint 
Egyptian and United Arab Emirates 
citizenship and a right of residence 
in America- He was a director of 
Harrods and, when in London, he 
worked in the store's product de- 
velopment department. 

Michael Cole, director of public 
affairs at Harrods, said that Dodi was 
“kind, gentle and courteous" and “a 
great person with young people”. 

For nine months of the year 
Dodi was in Hollywood, where he 
ran a production company called Al- 
lied Stars and made a name by work- 
ing on the Oscar-winning Elm 
Chariots of Fire, Hook and The 
World According to Garp. 

But his relationship with the 
most photographed woman on the 
planet thrust the film-maker in 
front of the cameras. 

When he died, Dodi Fhyed, 
whose fairy-tale life ended in die 
arms of a princess, was working on 
a film project based on the stojy of 
Peter Pan. 
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Savings Rates. 

Front start of business on 1st September 
1997 the fallowing rates of interest are 
applicable to the accounts set out below: 

CROSS %“ NET°o 
90 Djv Notice Account’ - Paid Annually 


£100,000+ 

7.25 

5.80 

£50,000-99,999 

7.00 

5.60 

£25,000-49,999 

6.75 

5.40 

£10,000-24,999 

6.45 

5.16 

£1-9,999 

0.50 

0.40 

90 Djv NotiVc Account' 

- Paid Monthly 

£100,000+ 

7.00 

5.60 

£50,000-99,999 

6.75 

5.40 

£25,000-49,999 

6.50 

5.20 

£10,000-24,999 

6.20 

4.96 

£1-9,999 

0.50 

0.40 


60 JPrfv Notice Accoun t** - Pjid Annually 
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£50,000+ 

5.95 

4.76 


£25.000-49,999 

5.70 

4.56 


£10,000-24,999 

5.25 

4.20 


£5,000-9,999 

4.20 

3.36 


£500-4,999 

3.95 

3.16 


£1-499 

0.50 

0.40 


ATI Duv Notice Account 

‘ - Pj id Monthly 


£50,000+ 

4.95 

3.96 


£25,000-49,999 

4.70 

3.76 


£10,000-24,999 

4.25 

3.40 


£5.000-9,999 

3.20 

2.56 


£500-4,999 

2.95 

2.36 


£1-499 

0.50 

0.40 


Flexible Savina Account - P aid Annually 



£50,000+ 

4.70 

3.76 


£25,000-49,999 

4.60 

3.68 


£10.000-24,999 

4.25 

3.40 


£5,000-9,999 

3.80 

3.04 


£2,000-4,999 

3.65 

2.92 


£1,000-1,999 

3.30 

2.64 


£500-999 

3.30 

2.64 


£1-499 

0.50 

0.40 


TESSA * 

so 

7.20 

N/A 
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We wa nt you 
to say 


YES 


All ralOfl ore variable. Imerest paid annually unless 

^Gnm^ta^dcas nut taka account of the deduction 
of income to* at the Lower rate oi 2(Nu. . 

--SiTty days notice of withdrawal required or equivalent 
toss of interegt on amount withdrawn, unless the 
remaining balance is £5l0 ?°-5£. Dr , fTy ?J7^t 
* •'Withdrawal* in eroara ol 80% of "if*** £ ‘!™?. S" 
result in loss of tax exempt status and the erasure of the 

qrodtjti notice of withdrawal required or equivatam lose 
of interest on amount withdrawn. 

TSB Bank pic. . 

Victoria Mouse. Victoria Square. Bmniftgham Si tBZ. 
TSB Bank Scotland pic. Henry Dunean Mouse. 

120 George Sueel. Edinburgh eHZ 


Rich in her own right, with £17m fortune 


Earl and Lady 
Spencer, the 
Princess’s 
father and 
stepmother, in 
the grounds of 
Althorp House, 
Northants, 
where she was 
brought up in 
sumptuous 
surroundings 
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Renewing your 
home insurance in 
September or October . 


If you are 50 
or over, you 
could save 
with Saga, 
call us NOW 

Saga Home Insurance 
could offer you genuine 
savings over other, 
policies, while giving 

you cover that fully 
protects your home 
and possessions. 

The Saga Price Promise 
For New Customers 
If you find another 
comparable policy at 
a lower price within 
2 months of taking out 
Saga .Home Insurance, 
we will refund you the 
difference- 


,s * 




Insurance cow is 
comprehensive and 
low cost 

FREE 24 hoar domestic 
emergency and legal 
bcJptine 

> FREE pen with your 
quotation 


| Call us today 

j For your free no 
obligation quote simply 
call us on the number 
below. To help us help 
you. please have ail 
relevant details to hand 
when vnu call. 



INSURANCE SERVICES 


0800 
414 525 

quoting reference 

ID9701 


LSXftBpN StUk/taj la Frida} 
gjiacq - 7*™. Sa turda,, *am - 1p°» 
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And whv not :i>Si US about our competitive 
‘ MOTOR INSl RAM I. 


To us French isn't 
second nature ... 

it's first! 

Scheduled Courses: 

2-4 hours a week or intensive 
Beginners to Advanced 

Conversational, Specialised and Diploma courses 
GCSE and ‘A’ Level Revision 

Tailor-made Tuition: 

ln-company tuition 
One to one tuition 
Immersion courses 

Call now for a free brochure 

0171 723 7471 


Jojo Moyas 

Diana, Princess of Wales, was 
one of the richest women in the 
country, worth at least £17ra. al- 
though, according to her late fa- 
ther, she had “no grasp of 
money". 

Her available wealth has 
been estimated to be even 
greater than her former hus- 
band's, thanks to their divorce 
settlement and an inheritance 
from her father, according to 
the Times’s annual list of 
Britain’s richest Some media 
speculation puts her wealth at 
double the £17m figure. 

Her divorce settlement, be- 
lieved to have been one of the 
highest negotiated in Britain, 
gave her an independent jet-set 
lifestyle. 

Interest alone would have 
netted her more than £lm a 
year, if invested wisely. 

But she was still only listed as 
the country’s 916th wealthiest 
overall The Princess' s wealth is 
mainly held in the form of 
shares and investments, and 
material possessions, such as 
jewellery, antiques and clothes. 
Reports suggest that when her 
jewels, clothes, liquid assets 
and other personal possessions 
are included the total swells to 
nearly £4Qm. 

The daughter of the 8th Earl 
Spencer, she was brought up in 
ituous surroundings on the 

ly’s estate, Althorp. 

Northampiorshire. 

The Princess inherited 
£100,000 from tier great-grand- 
mother, Frances Work, when 
she was a teenager. But it was 
during her marriage that most 



Sponsored by tt» French Gawmmant 
■ Registered charily no 2786S2- 

Affiance Francatee de Londrss 1 Doraet Square, London NW1 6PU 
and 4 MoreraH St. London WC1B 3AN 
E-mail: inbaaB8neeftaraalsaLbndreaorg.uk 


of her materia] wealth was col- 
lected. Her collection of jew- 
ellery, including her sapphire 
and diamond engagement ring, 
her tiaras, necklaces and 
bracelets, are estimated to be 
worth nearly £17m alone. 

Her engagement ring, which 
cost £28,500 at the time of the 
engagement, would be expect- 
ed”^ fetch £200,000 if it was 
placed at auction. 

The Queen Mary tiara, a 
wedding gift from the Queen, 
is one of the most prized items 
in her collections, worth 
£471, tWO. 

Other gifts include the Sap- 
phire brooch from the Queen 
Mother, worth £350,000, and a 
multi-million sapphire pendant 
on a diamond necklace, plus 
matching set, given by the 
Crown Prince of Saudi Arabia. 

And the Princess's wardrobe, 
even after the charity auction 
this year, would be worth £35m, 
it is estimated. She owned 95 
ballgowns, 176 dresses, 178 
suits and 54 coats, all designer 
labels, and possessed some 350 
pairs of shoes. Paintings and an- 
tiques which grace her flat in 
Kensington Palace could be 
worth as much as £500,000. 

The Prince of Wales receives 
no money from the Civil List 
and relies on income from the 
Duchy of Cornwall - believed to 
be about £IL5m a year. 

The Duchy of Cornwall’s as- 
seLs are in excess of £90m, but 
he cannot touch this capital be- 
cause he holds it m trust for the 
future Princes of \%les. Simi- 
larly, the Queen holds the bulk 
of his wealth, to be inherited on 
her death. 



call free today on 

0800 001 353 

Ouolp ret no. W7101 and yotar eridit/d«U can) nimber. 

Green Flag HMf 

Motoring Assistance 

WE LEAVE EVERYONE STANDINQ BUT YOU 
Mtp.//www grpflnflag.co.uk 
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the charities 


Diana 1961-1997 ^ 


The best fundraiser in the world 
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C There are 
few who 
work so 
devotedly 
for the 
well-being 
of the poor ? 

Imran Khan 

Michael Streeter ^ 

She was probably the most suc- 
cessful fund-raiser on the 
planet, and charities yesterday 
said the loss of the Princess 
would leave an enormous hole 
in the world of. voluntary 
organisations and campaigns. 

A year ago, she severed links 
with all but six of the charities 
with which she was involved - 
a decision predicted by some to 
cost the losers a total of up to 
£3 00m - but. still lent her 
backing to many causes. 

Although Dimra made a mas- 
sive contribution as a fund- 
raiser - the recent New York 
auction of her old dresses alone 
raised £3 -Sin for charity and a 
seat next to her could sell for 
$ 100,000 - it was also her abil- 
ity to raise the profile of issues 
such as Aids and lan dmin es 
which impressed ' many 
observers. 

The British Red Cross, one 
of those she officially “dropped" 
last July, said yesterday that the 
effect of her subsequent support 
for the campaign to outlaw the 
use of landmines, including vis- 
its to Angola and Bosnia, had 
been incalculable. “We had 
been working long and hard to 
raise public awareness. The im- 
pact she had was absolutely phe- 
nomenal," said a spokesman. 
“For many people ok was the 
landmines campaign. §&e is ir- 
replaceable in that respect.” ; 

He pointed out that' her in- . 
vehement had come .at a cru- 
cial time with : -’a new 
international treaty being ne- 
gotiated and a change of gOV- 
emment in Britan. Crodalshad 
held talks with the Princess 
about the prospect ftf her visit- 
ing another country, probably 
Cambodia, next y 
Meanwhile, fyer 



The six she cared for 


Diana visiting an Angolan minefield earlier thus year. The Princess gave incalculable support to the campaign to ban landmines Photograph: Reuters 


George Foulkes, international Partridge, chief executive, of 
devetopme^juaiiOTmimster.to the Terence Higgins Trust, said: 
call for a ban on the manufec- - “Diana took the stigma away 
tui^ export and use ctfanti-per- : from Aids. She was one of the 
sonnel - landmines at the • ~ first and most committed ebam- 
November conference in Cun^V plans on this issue." 
da. “It would be a fitting trib- ^ -Much of the Princess’swork 
ate to the memQiy Qf Pimo^ her obvious love of 

Diana if countries were now ttft children. Television presenter 
' * " " to Erafcr Rantzen, «dio founded 


process and make <: the charity Chfidline, said: 


what was her dream become .“She gave us personal donations 

a — iu.. ~,c4 “ when we started. She was in 

there right atthe beginning. She 
met deprived children, so often 
in private and she also made 
many public visits to promote 
owe. work to protect children." 


reality," be said. 

Aids -and HIV charities also 
claimed that the role of the 
ftxnoess, who was patron of the 
National Aids lhKj, pad done 
much to help then: Wool Nick 


Diana’s death also caused dis- 
tress internationally where she 
was a recognisable name, even 
in countries where Britain has 
little direct influence. 

Imran Khan, the former Pak- 
istani cricket hero and a friend 
of the Princess, who invited Di- 
ana to Pakistan two months ago 
to help an appeal for his char- 
ity cancer hospital, said: “This 
world has very few people like 
Diana who work so devotedly 
for the well being of the poor, 
deprived and down-trodden 
people.” 

He added: “There was hard- 
ly any non-Muslim who worked 


itry 

much devotion and dedication 
which Diana demonstrated for 
the side and poor in Pakistan." 

When the Princess made her 
anprise decision last year to sev- 
er formal links with most of her 
charities, in chiding household 
names such as Hem the Aged, 
Bernardos and Relate, it was 
predicted that m fund-raising 
alone it could cost them a total 
of£3Q0m_ Marw, though, claim 
that through being force to 
work harder they have staved off 
any loss. 

However, her undoubted 
fund-raising ability has been 


shown on numerous occasions. 
A two-day trip to the United 
States in June last year raised 
more than £Im from around of 
lunches and functions. 

But Vicki P ulman, spokes- 
woman for the Charities Aid 
Foundation, which co-ordinates 
research in the sector, said the 
loss of Diana as a fund-raiser 
and personal donor was only 
part of the tragedy. 

“In financial terms it is going 
to be significant. But she also 
raised awareness of issues, 
which is a large part of what 
charities do. She is going to be 
very deeply missed." 


Charity: 

Leprosy Mission. 



Ratrar 

How helped: 

After being pbotograpohed with a sufferer ft 
1989, Diana was approached by the charity. 

Rev, Tony Lloyd. Executive Director, says: ‘Since April 90, she has 
supported us substantially, both cSrectty through very substantial 
personal donations, and indirectly by raising ourproffle.' In March 
she hosted a meat at Kensington Palace which rased £100,000. 

Charity: 

Engflsh National BafleL 
Diana's Position: 

Patron 

HowhdpBd: 

Patron since 1988, she has hosted up to 5 fund-raising events a 
year, iypiaSy raising £50,000 - to £80,000 a time. Last December 
she is thought to have been behind agreement by Harrodsto 
provide £1 50.00 sponsorship of this year's Nutcracter production. 
Jim Fletcher, spokesman, saJd:’She was very much involved with 
ti* rare*® of the Company, and would frequently come to visit 
the members' 
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Charity. 

Cenbepaint, 

charity for the homeless 
Diana's Position: 

Patron 

How helped: “V 

Charity said her impact on revenue “Unquartiflable*. But ues 

spokeswoman Lisa Mangan, said:' [Diana] raised out profile ye? 

Immeasurably, not so much by public fund-raisers but by one-on sai« 
-one visits.' * wa 
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Charity: 

National Alas Trust 
Diana's Position: 

Patron 

How helped: 

Has been a Friend of the Trust since 1987 and became Patron in 
1991. Apart from raising profile/awareness, also lent name to 
series of Princess of Wales Concert of Hope events at Wembley 
arena. Tits most lucrative, in 1993, raised around £200,000 for 
(fisttbution by trie-trust 

Charity: 

Royal Marsden NHS Trust, 

London, cancer hospital 
Diana’s Position: 

President 
How helped: 

a trip to the hospital was one of her first official engagements as a “Mi 
princess, and maintained keen, detailed interest in patients and s * 
research. A trip to Chicago last June raised $800,000 for the 
hospital; the auction of her clothes for £3.5m in New York this yeaPrg 
benefited the hospital by more than £1m. ”?>■ 

Charity: 1 3 ^ 

Great Ormond Street Hospital, 

London, childrens hospital 
Diana's Position: 

President 
How helped: 
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Involved for more than ten years, she was best known tor her n t 

official and private visits to wards, where she had toe knack of m 
seeking out the shyest children arid "making their day", says a 
officials. With Prince Charles she launched the Wishing Well appe«a t “ 
which raised more than £50miHion. -itj 
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Michael Streeter and Louise Hancock 
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Ken Sengupta 


No one was to know it at the 
time, of course, but the trip 
three weeks ago 1o Bosnia was 
to be the last public vial abroad 
by Diana, Princess of Wbles. Tbe 
journey was to bring comfort to 
landmine victims, she said, but 
for the hundred journalists in 
attendance the only real interest 
was in her relationship with 
Dodi Fayed. 

In retrospect one can perhaps 
say the trip was a vignette of the 
last chapter in the life of Diana, 
how her public duties became 
subsumed by tales from her pri- 
vate life, and her relationship 
with the media, sometimes ac- 
rimonious, but also in many 
ways mutually supportive. 

It would be disingenuous for 
the Princess’s advisers to say 
they did not want tbe press in 
Bosnia. There was certainty ncr 
discouragement from her office, 
and the {foreign Office had to 
send a young diplomat from 
Belgrade to be the ringmaster 
of the media circus. 

After her highly successful 
visit to Angola with tbe Red 
Cross earlier this year Diana 
had expressed the wish to go to 
another area affected by mines. 
Bosnia was an obvious choice, 
but there were potential pitfalls. 
The wife of the wanted war 
criminal, Radovan Karadzic, 
was the head of the Bosaiin- 
Serb branch Of the Red Cross, 
and British troops had taken 
part in the shooting of another 



Serb war crime suspect Tioskm 
was high. . 

But the Princess did go to 
Bosnia, not with the Red Cross, 
bur with an American-based 
diarity, Survivors Network. And 
with the approval of Robin 
Cook, the Foreign Secretary. • 

Revelations of her friendship 
with Dodi and tbe txm showed, 
asroyal watchers would say, the 
two sides of Diana: One day she 
was outside the Park Lane 
home of Dodi she was the 
glamorous member of the glit- 
terati. The next day in Sarajevo, 
witnessing raw after row of 
blasted streets, she was a som- 
bre and thoughtful ambassador. 

In many parts of Bosnia the . 
Princess visited She amply was 
not known. When" she went to 
the suburb ofBuj&kov Potefc to 
meet 15-year-^d Mirzeta 
Gabelic, who hadjosta leg, the 


locals looked bewildered. One 
young man said “Some Diana 
is moving in”, another said 
“They have come to fix the wa- 
ter - and about time too". 

There was similar misunder- 
standing when Diana arrived at 
the home of Mohamed Soljan- 
kic, who had lost both legs to a 
mine. It was his birthday and he 
had been told he would get two 
. presents, a pair pf prosthetic 
feet and a visit from a general 
in the peace-keeping force. 

When the Princess arrived 
the Soljankic {amity did not 
know who she was. The neigh- 
bours loo were bemused. 

But the images were moving, 
and the Princess was clearly 
emotional at meeting those 
who had suffered horrific 
injuries due to landmines. 
Above all to the victims it must 
have been a welcome signal they 


The Princess 
with 

members of 
the UN force 
In Bosnia 
during her 
visit three 
weeks ago, 
part of her 
campaijpi 
against the 
use of . . 
landmines 


they had not been forgotten. 

Diana did not saw anything to 
the media, either about Dodi or 
even about landmines. But 
there plenty of shots of her em- 
bracing the injured and their 
families were flashed across 
the world, making some pho- 
tographers a lot of money. 

Critics said she was manipu- 
lating the media. The Princess 
let h oe known that some were 
deteixnined to misinterpret hex 
most well-intentioned actions. 
Nothing she did would ever 
been seen to be right to those 
jaundiced eyes: 

■ But the gist thing she did on 
the plane home was to go 


about herself and DodL That 
scene seemed to sum op the ul- 
timate difficulty in separating 
the private and public life of 
Diana, Princess of Whies. 



Andrew Marshall 


The Princess of Wes's work to 
end the global scourge of Land- 
mines may yield a lasting 
memorial: an international 
treaty banning lheir use. 

Today, diplomats from mare . 
than 100 countries begin rneet- 
ing in Osk> with the gt»l of end- . 
ing the use -of landmines 
throughout the world. By the- 
end of the two^ve^ conference, 
backers hope to have drafted a 
treaty oh banning their. pio-- 
ductwn, sale or use. J ' 

Diana had thrown Tj&self 
into the campaign againsftand- 
mines, making trips earffer this 


year to Bosaiaand Angola to 
publicise thfc issue, and -rah 
into a politick row when she 
seemed to .be working against 
government policy. Labour,' 
once elected, lookup the cause - 
Her support for the campaign 
was one of its strongest assets. 
There are abottit HO million 
anti-personnel qghes scattered 
around the wwWJ and it was the 


larty to cfaDdren&r which moved 
the Princess t£ become in 1 


volvedwirh the 
those you 
-children 




.“Most of 

ed by mines 
~ pyaver- 
ieis, H snid 
‘^foreign min- 


ister Jan Egelandin advance of 
the meeting. .. . ' - 

The conference continues a 
series of meetings that began in 
Canada and. are now called 
“the Ottawa Process”. Those 
talks led to an anti-land mine 
declaration signed by 98 nations 
in Brussels in June. Three more 
countries, the United States, 
Australia and Poland, have 
sjjpce joined the process. 

. Norway’s goal is a total ban. 
no exception for types of 

^%ere^Sen resistance. 
Someof the world’s majorpow- 
ers, including Russia, India, 
Cwia and Israel will not be rep- 


resented- The US is taking 
with reservations. Although it 
has agreed to join the Ottawa 
process, it wants Korea ex- 
cluded fitan the ban smee it says 
mines are essential for the de- 
fence of South Korea. 

. TfKPrirKass’s death is certain 
to be commemorated at the 
amference. The United Nations 
said yesterday that the worid had 
tost an gupegtant ambassador. “It 
is a tragic toss. Her commitment 
and deification toabanon anti- 
persotmd mines brought the is- 
sue heme to millions arourul the 
world," Ered Eckhard, 
far UN Seaetaiy- 
Kofi Annan, said. 
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The beauty who couldn’t tame the beast 


which the public both adores and 
glare of flashcmnc m j ® ZZ “ 1 S loathes. The media is omnipresent, and 
ies dead, a victim she trcated with the same mixture of enjoy- 

3ebind the lens stands a^£!S enS- ?* ent and dislike 33 other great P^ 15 - 
ipparatus of buySe and M 11 of course, the reviled media to 

metors, profits, an! ^ op,e turaed y cste ^ unques- 

S hat feedmg chS 5re *J? vra uomngly, avid for the news. 

^ if readers whoaSli^ uulhons Because of the circumstances of 

Yyi o sales figures^tei^l? Di ‘f ia ’ s death * il wUJ re 8 ister 35 a cal_ 

XjI inneared- 5 and , 51:0065 endar event, shocking in its suddenness. 

» the The strength of people's feelings about 
fTotatf nhSure S ? ar ‘?V a,eSt h ' uny her “* “ be doubted or slighted. 

Q“«herwSwn e r a ^„? Pe ?, Cer ’ her "Although lain not a royalist...® Hotv 
I Murdered by the n^u, ^ Sid ™“ ^ my times - vesterday people prefaced 
Y\l Wax ch-o rv r» a ;^u ■? e *“ their response with this formula, dis- 

U ;mefrhatrh^J2^ y 11 at tinguishing the place she held in 

i ra ap. hnd driven ^ ^er national life from their views about the 

4- n^ge had dnven her almost demented, monarchy. 

'xxirmafvow.id^'c °J P 10- To ma "y people, it is as if a light has 

t j ^ m 13 ? £ orm mod- gone oul This flawed woman shone - 
John Ui t ? Itul 5 wb’cbuo one who Tony Blair found the right word - 
Paris _ n £ financed it, at least a little, reflecting back to us the intensity of our 

“ f n l Un ? er ? and ’ 2*. at other interest in her looks, her clothes, her 

Diana, I J™* lana clearly revelled in her role loves, her charity, her modernity, her 
Fa* Oman that half the world representativeness. This upper-class 
52L? antedl ° watch r *** a pd follow. She English girl, so narrowly formed and so 
fere wctun. She could be a unrepresentative in upbringing, 

Tmvateu^j^ , u ev ^^ r ^ iant:, l r X P* oltero ^ t i ie became our common creation, our 
wonjre; iedia ' bot b for herself and her char- national possession. Her death will be 
cies thaA c au56s; it diminishes her to sug- sincerely mourned, 
couple i : v.?Jr e 5 WI ?^' Yet if we weigh the institutional 

had arri s^d, her death ought to start significance of the Princess's death, the 

parazzi much-needed debate (which has to be balance is curiously empty. Of course 
on. But ternational rather than just national) her departure matters for the House of 
piggest xmt the structure and appetites of this Windsor. But the monarchy is not 

just out obal industry of images and words about to dissolve or to be abolished, 
cal days 

pursue! 

lentlya. 

5pms 

time. i. _ T 

Princes Jj 

landed: 

fife^ hte diseased 
Culture that 
filled Diana 

they fie, 

53%: 1 hope that I’m not alone in 
rapherjling both outrage and shame at 
Hotel iAna’s tragic death. Every single 
the cerfson who has chosen to read the 
ownedidia’s intrusive, titillating, 
ham erlretiristic. soap-opera-isation of 
one of)iaa*s private life (and there can't 
sighting any who haven't) must bear 
photo* ne responsibility for the 
pointejfialling circumstances of Diana’s 
whethtfth. 

ing thfhe irony is almost unbearably 
8pm tfctcsque: you’ve realty got your 
ing oujry-of-a-ufedme now, boys. Yet 
8pn circumstances of Diana's 
phers stalling death are simply the 
chase deal conclusion of this cankerous 
Chani|Ura] discourse to which we have 
goes contributed. 

the RiVe can only hope that collective 
83b and shame for this tragedy will 
coupl'd to some honest soul-searching, 
ber oi * emotional emptiness and the 
away -ihs of cultural malaise that must 
tempt[erlie the apparently insatiable 
Jns re for the details of celebrities' 
coup! ate lives can scarcely be dreamt 
tries t 

en pi ’ Diana's tragic death won't 
trikes ; g about a sea-change in our 
with t udes towards other people's 
in thcale lives, then I fear nothing 
and I 

headiJ CHARD HOUSE 
li. an rich 
Cone 

traffic U is quite wrong to blame public 
slip, and for the press's pursuit and 
fastei ruction of Diana. Princess of 
the S .*s. “The public" is a mass of 
Wi umers easily manipulated in 
trave ■ need for goods of virtually no 
.■ -such os the tabloid press. 
i/bougliLDi because the press 
f - marketed - her. Marketing is 
Mm t which does not wail on 

JL and: it creates it. - 

i sell to a mass market, the 

rid press needs to appeal to the Let us hope Charlcsand Camilla JYIlO S 
universal of emotions in way's do not think this tragic event will « 

h are stereotyped and make it easier for them to marry. IOl* S6 

ictable.hutwhichhaveto People will not forget how the 

ar new every day. Royal Family treated Diana. Sir MIS (P 

incess Diana was the best thing Diana should receive a state Letters. 30 
* have ever had. The tabloids funeral to show how much her uncomroUt 

■ * her into a commodity of public rule was appreciated, in unsupervisi 

™raous value: an icon to love. particular her work with Aids ontheabsu 

beauty, success, hope, who was patients, children and the I tried fo 

veak and vulnerable. homeless. fr°m MI5 ii 

Chaiey created the demand for V M CREWS Communis 

Srier" Diana and exploited it Beckenham, Kent campaigner 

essly. They' called the died in 195" 

Freirazzi imo being: and they Sir One has to conclude that MI5wasth; 

cesslher. ~ ‘ certain elements of the press are release any 

houm’t blame the public; they directly responsible for the death of However, a 

hea: manipulated as much as she. Diana. Princess of Wiles. In to do so* 

suff ) the same commercial end. hindsight, it would appear that such The only 

to a FROST events were almost inevitable once was that na 

blot . Cumbria the Princess left the relative safety agents mig) 

fata ofthe House of Windsor. former is n 

Ehave just watched a former 1 hope we all team from this, and latter, why i 

helf e editor of a national news- no individual has to suffer the names (if u 

the justify the publication of the levels of harassment that she had to done, for « 

saicristic images which graced the endure, both during her marriage. MARIKAS 

E of newspapers across the and subsequendv in her private life. Senior Rese, 

tens last month. It is, apparently, RICHARD STEPHENSON Institute of ( 

Sal jo editor's fault for publishing Leeds University o 

abacs that he or she knows were 

sceiin illegal circumstances, but Sir: France says it has privacy laws 

stoplt of the public for buying the hut no control over paparazzi, 
h as apere which carry such Britain says it has control but no ul.nuv 

ter i. privacy laws. So why doesn't mol’d.] 

blCN.great handwashing Brussels stop concerning itself with 

“ ion has begun. As The pettifogging red tape and pass laws Sir. Your k 

gen udent has shown, editors are which would prevent another such August hop 

signyboundtosatisiythe tragedy? between ini 

mo s desire for “news" of “Dodi MARY-ROSE GLIKSTEN the Labour 

of idi". The public is interested, Windsor. Berkshire those of “b 

anos unhealthily, but this is a l agree, wh 

lastif press publicity. Editors Sir. A tribute worthy of Diana. opening ad 

rirx responsibility, and the Princess of Wales’s service to the Incorporati 

(ishty have shirked it. international community would be Prepara tor 

IAN BROOKS the banning of the manufacture welcome tli 

finn £i/ and use ofland mines. This would 


Diana's death, it will register as a cal- 
endar event, shocking in its suddenness. 
The strength of people's feelings about 
her are not to be doubted or slighted. 
“Although I ara not a royalist..." How 
many times, yesterday, people prefaced 
their response with this formula, dis- 
tinguishing the place she held in 
national life from their views about the 
monarchy. 

To many people, it is as if a light has 
gone oul This flawed woman shone - 
Tony Blair found the right word - 
reflecting back to us the intensity of our 
interest in her looks, her clothes, her 
loves, her charity, her modernity, her 
representativeness. This upper-class 
English girL, so narrowly formed and so 
unrepresentative in upbringing, 
became our common creation, our 
national possession. Her death will be 
sincerely mourned. 

Yet if we weigh the institutional 
significance of the Princess's death, the 
balance is curiously empty. Of course 
her departure matters for the House of 
Windsor. But the monarchy is not 
about to dissolve or to be abolished. 
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Instead, it is the fourth estate that this 
death touches most closely - the news- 
producers, agents of the iconography 
of the modern world; and not just us, 
but you, the consumers of news, co-par- 
ticipants in this frenzied dance of pub- 
lic, stars and audience-maximising 
media. 

The manner of her death raises a 
specific question about the harrying of 
superstars for their pictures. Few have 
ever been in Diana’s league; the treat- 
ment of Hollywood stars may be bad, 
but they are in the image-selling busi- 
ness. “Paparazzi’’ - today's buzz-word 


- must not become too easy a herd of 
scapegoats. The photographers 7 relent- 
less pursuit of die Princess occurred 
because there is a wide and rich 
international market for their work. It 
is hard to see how that could ever be 
regulated. In theory, agreement 
between proprietors might stick, but it 
is hard to see the American super- 
market tabloids or Oggi ceasing to 
find good-looking royalty uninteresting. 

Something practical might be done 
to make Britain a pursuit-free zoiie, 
either by making it easier for victims to 
obtain injunctions or by privacy legis- 


lation. This newspaper has supported 
for some time the principle of a law- 
guaranteeing privacy, noting the absurd 
disjunction between the scope of offi- 
cial privacy (ie, for government infor- 
mation and officials) and a free-for-all 
for the rest of the world, mitigated by 
harsh and anachronistic libel laws. 
Nothing in Diana’s death alters the 
already strong case for action on this 

fronL L ■ U 

By the same measure, much in her 
life illustrates the reciprocal nature of 
media relationships: press and broad- 
casters need willing and co-operative 
subjects. The Royal Family decided a 
generation ago that it would manage 
the media. Until the late Seventies, it 
did so relatively successfully. Its ner- 
vous and half-embarrassed handling of 
the eruption of the heir to the throne’s 
wife into superstardom .was at best 
amateur. But there is no denying that 
the House of Windsor (mistakenly) 
chose to set out on the path that Diana 
subsequently followed deep into the 
jungle. 

Of course, the media are not inno- 
cent carriers. Proprietors have 
agendas, editors have views of the 
world to propagate, reporters too 
often choose the lowest common 
denominator. But with the exception 
(to some extent) of the BBC, the 
media are commercial - we live and die 
by numbers. The public is well able to 


demonstrate its tastes in its purchases. 
The market for newspapers may be 
oddly skewed in terms of ideology, but 
it remains an open market; the British 
public does have other reputable 
media to choose if they are dismayed 
with mass-circulation newspapers. 

Perhaps Diana was simply a one-off. 
someone whose extraordinary life since 
marrying Charles forbids generalisa- 
tions. She grew from gauche nanny to 
hardened and emotional superstar in 
a spectacular way which lured some 
media people, like some ordinary Di- 
watchers. into a kind of insanity. She 
lived, and now has died, in the midst 
of a love affair with the public, during 
which her powers of seduction grew 
ever greater - and were put to good 
causes. But she was sucked up by 
forces which, tide-like, came to over- 
whelm her. Like some heroine of old, 
she thought she could tame the beasts 
- and was wrong. Some accidents have 
a force that feels like Fate. The smash 
in a Paris tunnel was one. Di, in whose 
life this paper was not greatly inter- 
ested, enters a kind of pantheon, the 
princess-martyr, murdered by the 
media. A cult will follow. Things 
weren’t quite like that. She was more 
complicated - and so is the media. But 
there is enough truth in the story for 
many - journalists and readers too - to 
hang their heads. The pursuit was a 
kind of madness. It was cruel, too. 
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he^ Royal Family, whether 
(5h to accept it or not, has 
:1a jewel in its crown, 
n 
M 
ca 
vd 
ua 


Let us hope Charlcs and Camilla 
do not think this tragic event will 
make it easier for them to many. 
People will not forget how the 
Royal Family treated Diana. 

Diana should receive a state 
funeral to show how much her 
public rule was appreciated, in 
particular her work with Aids 
patients, children and the 
homeless. 

VM CREWS 
Beckenham, Kent 

Sin One has toconclude that 
certain elements of the press are 
directly responsible for the death of 
Diana, Princess of Wiles. In 
hindsight, it would appear that such 
events were almost inevitable once 
the Princess left the relative safety 
of the House of Windsor. 

1 hope we all learn from this, and 
no individual has to suffer the 
levels of harassment that she had to 
endure, both during her marriage, 
and subsequendv in her private life. 
RICHARD STEP'HENSON 
Leeds 

Sir France says it has privacy laws 
hut no control over paparazzi, 
Britain says it has control but no 
privacy laws. So why doesn't 
Brussels stop concerning itself with 
pettifogging red tape and pass laws 
which would prevent another such 
tragedy? 

MARY-ROSE GLIKSTEN 
Windsor, Berkshire 

Sir. A tribute worthy of Diana. 
Princess of Wales’s service to the 

international community would be 
the banning of die manufacture 
and use ofland mines. This would 
probably last far longer than any 
other memorial. 

DAVID YORKE 
Uttoxeter. Staffordshire 


MI5’s passion 
for secrecy 

Sir M15 (report. 28 August; 
Letters. 30 August ) is not only 
uncontrolled and basically 
unsupervised, its secrecy borders 
on the absurd. 

I tried for over a year to obtain 
from MI5 its files on the ex- 
Communist anti-imperialist 
campaigner George Padmore. who 
died in 1959. The final word from 
MI5 was that they could, by law, 
release any files they might have. 
However, "as they were not obliged 
to do so, they would noL 

The only explanation offered 
was that national security and 
agents might be jeopardised. The 
former is ridiculous. As for the 
latter, why not ink out the agents’ 
names (if" they are still alive), as is 
done, for example, in the USA? 
MARIKA SHARWOOD 
Senior Research Fellow 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies 
University of London 


Schools’ high 
moral duty 

Sir. Your leading article or 27 
August hopes that relations 
between independent schools and 

the Labour government will be 

those of “beneficial engagement". 
I agree, which is why 1 said in my 
opening address to the^ 
Incorporated Association of 

Preparatory Schools: ^We _ _ 

welcome the new administration s 


talk of partnership ... We must 
embrace that offer and play our 
part in raising overall standards of 
education in this country." 

If we do manage to construct a 


effects on children of pervasive 
materialism in the media or of the 
widespread disintegration of 
family stability. 

Whys in which independent 


beneficial partnership, it will be no schools can compensate for these 
thanks to your distortion of the factors may be among the issues 
main part of my speech. I neither the new government would be well 
said nor implied that independent advised to study more closely, 
schools “hold the key to morality". Dr R J ACHESON 
1 twice acknowledged that Chairman 

indepeade ntschoolshadno Incorporated Association of 

monopoly in this territory. Indeed, Preparatory Schools 


I gave examples of areas - in 
behaviour on the sports field, for 
example- where we have failed 
the high standards we set our- 
selves. I urged the Government to 
learn from good practice in “both 
maintained and independent 
schools”. 

I take particular exception to 
the implication that prep schools 
will cot welcome the children of 
divorced parents. As a child of 
divorced parents myself, 1 feel 
well-qualified personalty to draw 
attention to the life-long effects of 
divorce upon children - some- 
thing all schools, not just prep 
schools, need to be aware of and 
compensate for. 

My central concern, however, is 
one which I am sure exercises most 
of my colleagues in both 
independent and state schools. In a 
society where many moral and 
cultural norms are collapsing or 
being challenged, unreasonable 
expectations are being placed on 
schools. Education does not take 
place in a vacuum, and it is clearly 
not just a matter of measurable 
academic outcomes. Schools 
cannot but be concerned about ihe 


on Spa, 
hire 


Sin Your leading article misses the 
point. State education has serious 
defidenries.'The 7 per cent of the 
population who do not use it 
consist of the wealthy and 
powerful decision-makers in our 
society. Are these two facts 
connected? If the influence of the 
7 percent could be brought to 
bear on the problems of state 
. education for reasons of self- 
. interest, would there be 
improvements? 

The point is not to consider 
I “abolition" of private education, 
but to unite it with the state 
system. Would not such a 
development have a beneficial 
effect on the crippling class system 
our country endures? 

With the new, invigorating 
political atmosphere we are now 
very briefly enjoying, we have an 
unrepeatable opportunity to 
tackle this problem. Musi it be 
missed? 

PETER RAINEY 
Maidstone, 

Kent 


Encouraging 
genetic research 

Sir It is wrong to claim that there 
is a hidden loophole in the 
proposed European biotechnology 
directive which would allow “new 
rights over human genes" (report, 
27 August). There is already 
legislation in place within the 
European Patents Convention 
which allows patenting of genes if 
. they have been isolated from the 
body or produced by a technical 
process and if the normal criteria 
of patentability can be 
demonstrated. 

Rather than prevent scientific 
research, as you suggesu the 
proposed directive will actually 
encourage iL The benefit of the 
patent system is that the inventor 
must publish sufficient detail to 
enable fellow researchers to 
undertake their own research. 

The intention of the directive 
will be to harmonise legislation on 
patents across Europe. It will help 
British industry, which already 
leads Europe in the field of bio- ' 
technology, to earn a fair reward 
from its search for new medicines 
for many as yet unconquered 
diseases and" bring hope to many 
millions of patients. 

The directive has been dis- 
cussed at length Within six expert 
committees of the European 
Parliament, and more than 45o 
amendments have been debated 
for more than a year before the 
recent EU plenary vote - hardly a 


Spanish lesson 
for the Scots 

Sin As a Spaniard who spends 
large periods in Britain. 1 think 
that Britain has plenty to learn 
from Spain on the dangers of 
devolution. 

Spanish devolution was devised 
:is a solution to the Catalan and 
Basque problems. It has aggravated 
them, and has created many other 
problems. Soaring nationalism 
everywhere in Spain. Ihe climate of 
civil confrontation in the Basque 
provinces, ETA. linguistic dis- 
crimination in several regions, 
costly and corrupt regional govern- 
ments. and too many and 
redundant administrations ; these 
are the problems that devolution 
has either created or failed to 
ameliorate in Spain. 

As regions arc not significantly 
smaller than the whole nation, 
devolution does not actually make 
government appreciably closer to 
the people. Instead of devolution 
to regions, it would be much better 
to preserve the central government 
while giving more power to local 
councils and towns. 

MIGUEL NAVARRO NAVARRO 
London ti'6 

Sir. As one born in Scotland of an 
English father and a Welsh mother 
I have no axe io grind, but why is 
there to be no referendum to see if 
the English would like 
independence from their Scottish 
and Welsh neighbours? 

DAVID GERMANE Y 
Sexcnoaks, Kent 

Sir: Assuming that there is a "yes" 
vote on the referendums on 
Scottish and Welsh devolution, 
how soon can the English 
parliament vole to align our clocks 
with the rest of Europe without 
interference from Scottish and 
Welsh MPs? 

RJGMACY 
Tunbridge Wills. Kent 


Errors at the till 

Sir. You report (2S August) that 
One in six supermarket bills have 
the price wrong". For the past two 
years I have been regularly 
checking my till receipts and either 
returning to the store or writing to 
the manager when there has been 

fiTvo™ (Unfn,1Unaldy rjL ‘ v « r ^ my 

You are right to blame the speed 
at which items are scanned. Last 
month I learnt that the super- 
market regularly ran a competition 
to see which cashier could sain the 
most items per minute. Small 
surprise that errors occur 
KAREN LOWTON 
Citelsfield ; Kent 


Snail mail 

Sir. I was always under the 
impression that e-mail was fast Ii\ 
noL 

Yesterday I e-roailed mvselfai 
home, about eight miles away from 
wjere I work, in central London. 
The e-mail arrived after tile 
second post. I f I'd posted ihe 
message it would have arrived 
earlier. 

ANDY LEWIS 
Lmi don SWJS 


Cabinet kitchen 
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Professor TREVOR M JONES 
Director-General 
The Association of the British 
Pharmaceutical fndusrn' 
London SH7 


Blairs caung habits (Letters. 28 
August). It is high time that we had 
a Tony and Cherie New Lnhour 
Cookery Book. 

SIMON J SNIGG 
London MS 
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the commentators 


Diana 1961-1997 


The Palace will not be able 
to cope with a Saint Diana 



mix of 

star and 
healer 



by Polly 
Toynbee 


W here does the 
tragedy of Diana, 
Princess of Wales’ 
death leave the 
monarchy? Consti- 
tutional experts were quick yes- 
terday to say that it would make no 
difference, that it was an irrele- 
vance. “Of no constitutional con- 
sequence whatever." said Lord 
Blake, echoed by othere. Techni- 
cally, of course they are right. 
Constitutionally, she was nothing. 

But Princess Diana's life as a 
royal changed everything for the 
monarchy. She made the personal 
political for them. The drama sur- 
rounding every twist and turn of 
her story, from her engagement to 
her divorce and her last romance, 
made the emotional a constitu- 
tional question. The Charles and 
Diana saga is the mam explanation 
for the astonish- 


ing fall in the 
popularity of the 
monarchy. Why 
else did a recent 
Mori poll find 
that SS per cent 
of the people 
now think the 
country would 
be better off or 

at least no worse off as a republic? 

Her story is not over yet for the 
monarchy. Diana dead may 
threaten their stability and tran- 
quillity as strongly, if not more so 
than the divorced Diana they could 
not silence. The world's most 
famous woman now enters the 
stratosphere of dead icons, from 
Princess Grace to Marilyn Mon- 
roe. More than either of those, in 
this celebrity-transfixed age where 
even Elvis has spawned a religion, 
the tributes flowing in suggest a 
mantle of modern sainthood 
felling upon her. “She was the peo- 
ple's princess and that is how she 
will be stay in our hearts and our 
memories forever," said an emo- 
tion-filled Prime Minister, setting 
that tone. 

Diana the Difficult was a prob- 
lem the palace could tackle but 
Saint Diana is something the 
palace can never contend with. 
There can be no more palace 


briefings and malevolent whisper- 
ings against her now. No more 
highly placed sources telling key 
opinion-formers that she is actually 
certifiably mad. She will no longer 
provide opportunities for them to 
mock her when she poses for fash- 
ion magazine front covers and 
then in the next breath begs the 
press to leave her alone. There will 
no more occasions to pour scorn 
on her good works, no more pri- 
vate sneers about her selling frocks 
whose true value was their titillat- 
ing physical intimacy with her 
body. She will give no embarrass- 
ing interviews, offer the palace no 
more chances to say that she has 
broken royal protocol. 

If her palace enemies hoped 
that as she got older she would 
have presented the world with an 
increasingly ahsurd and pathetic 
spectacle in her 
wmm—mmm search for self- 
knowledge and 
love, both per- 
sonal and pub- 
lic. then their 
hopes have been 
dashed. She will 
stay forever 
young and for- 
ever genuinely 
tragic. And they, her abusers and 
traduce rs. will go down in the Gilt 
of Goddess Diana as the villains. 
Instead, her star will shine ever 
more brightly in the beyond where 
all is forgiven. Her faults, absur- 
dities. confusions will all be for- 
gotten in the overwhelmingly hor- 
rible calamity of her death. At last, 
she will be a pitiable “queen of the 
people’s hearts" - that much- 
satirised phrase gaming poignancy 
with every passing year. 

How can Prince Charles con- 
tend with that? The sorry specta- 
cle of him at the funeral with his 
sons will summon up a thousand 
conflicting emotions, including a 
measure of outrage. Perhaps the 
mood of the royal fans will be for- 
giving. Perhaps they will take pity 
on him in all his contorted awk- 
wardness, so ill at ease with every- 
thing in his life. Perhaps they will 
forgive Camilla, whom Diana fin- 
gered so firmly as the destroyer of 


Her star will shine 
more brightly in 
the beyond where 
all is forgiven 



her marriage. Maybe they will 
want Charles at last to find happi- 
ness, and the disappearance of toe 
troublesome Diana will allow the 
royals to return to the safe, dull, 
tweedy Balmoral spirit of long 
ago. But perhaps not. He may 
become the demon king for wor- 
shippers of the Cult of the God- 
dess Diana. What if they hiss and 
turn away from him at public 
events, blaming him, hating him? 
How much of that could he stand? 

Ear worse, what if his sons blame 
him? It won’t be long now before 
Prince William surfaces in his own 
right with “close friends", briefers 
and biographers to offer hints as 
to his state of mind. As we watch 
the face of that poor child at his 
mothers funeral, how can we 
begin to imagine his thoughts? 
Which of his difficult parents does 
he blame most? It would be bard 


to design a background and an 
upbringing as catastrophic as his 
has been, all his parents' affairs 
blazoned in grizzly detail across the 
press, from the Tampax to the 
James Hewitt humiliations. If he 
has survived all that, it will be 
something of a miracle. 

Any psychologist might hazard 
the fear that this young boy's life 
risks continuing his dysfunctional 
family tradition, a damaging cycle 
of emotional deprivation at the top 
of society as predictable as any 
chronicled by social researchers 
among those at the bottom. 

The one thing we do know is 
that be has a deep and well- 
founded hatred of the press. Now 
they have killed his mother, how is 
he to find some tolerable modus 
vivendi with them? For to be a suc- 
cessful heir and king is to know 
how to manage the media. 


Does any of this matter? Does 
it threaten the monarchy? There is 
no republican political project any- 
where worth the name. Labour has 
even postponed reforming, the 
Lords, and Blair and his people are 
closer to and more effusive about 
the royals than any prime minister 
in recent history. Constitutionally, 
the monarchy is a non-issue. 

And yet Diana's arrival and 
tragic departure from the royal 
scene may mark a trajectory that 
has nothing to do with politics and 
politicians. The erosion of public 
support may be mei by a radical 
loss of self-confidence within the 
royal family itself. Can Charles 
take the strain? Diana was proba- 
bly not inventing it when she mali- 
ciously suggested in her Panorama 
interview that he might not 
become king. But we know noth- 
ing of Prince William if he were to 


take the crown. All we can know 
is that the odds are strongly 
stacked against him being a mote 
solid, balanced, self-sacrificing per- 
son than his parents. Could he 
really become more able than 
them to bear the almost intolera- 
ble life expected of a king in this 
media-driven age? Further erosion 
and implosion of the monarchy is 
more likely. 

Whatever becomes of this 
stricken family, there, in the fir- 
mament above them will hover the 
problematic image of a woman 
whose power will not dim. Her 
story will be used and abused in a 
thousand ways, twisted and exag- 
gerated, a constant weapon in the 
hands of enemies of Charles or 
Camilla. If some day the monarchy 
finally draws peacefully to a close, 
Diana's ghostly spirit will have 
played its part. 


Nobody knew where to put the flowers 

Yesterday saw the nation casting around for new rituals to replace the old religious mechanisms for coping with grief 


T here is something about sudden 
and violent death which elevates a 
sad event into a mythic one. It may 
well be that the death of Diana, Princess 
of Wiles, will assume that peculiar status 
accorded to the deaths of John F Kennedy 
and John Lennon: that everyone will 
remember where they were when they 
heard the news. 

Certainly Britain seemed to come to a 
halt yesterday morning. Phone calls were 
made across the nation. There were tears 
at breakfast tables. Cars pulled over to the 
side of the road to listen to news bulletins 
on radio stations which had substituted 
sombre classical music for their usual pop. 
BBC Radio gave over Radios 13.4 and 5 
to a simultaneous continuous news broad- 
cast. Later in the day major sporting fix- 
tures were cancelled or preceded by a two- 
minute silence. Politicians suspended 
campaigning on the Scottish and Welsh 
devolution votes, and the Prime Minister 
announced he was cancelling all engage- 
ments for today. 

In part, it was a ghastly melodrama. 
There was a horrible aptness about the fast 
and brutal end to a life which had seemed 
to be lived like a far-fetched Hollywood 
movie. She had lived by the media, and now 
had been killed by it Surgeons opened the 
chest of the woman who bad spectated at 
heart surgery and massaged her heart 
with their hands in a vain and desperate 
battle to save her. The woman whose fame 
was built upon her beauty had ended with 
her finely-honed body crushed - and yet 
Diana had emerged from the fetal car crash 
with her face almost unscathed. 

But the welter of words which followed 
showed there was much more to it than 
that. The BBC radio presenters kept each 
interview mercifully short (unlike the 
cable TV people, who painfully milked 
their subjects to the point of mawkish 
embarrassment). In such situations, how- 
ever, most questions appear crass. Yet 
though the odd tribute seemed perfunc- 
tory or formulaic, there was something 
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profoundly personal about most responses. 
John Major luminously spoke of Diana as 
“an imperishable icon’'. Tony Blair, Nel- 
son Mandela and Bill Clinton were all 
dearly deeply moved by the death of this 
young woman. 

For Diana was to the nation, it became 
dear, not a royal figurehead but a real per- 
son. “We all felt we had a psychic relation- 
ship with her," said the Queen’s biogra- 
pher Ben PimloL It was not just the 
recognisably modern world of baseball 
caps and leggings into which she had 
dragged the tweedy royals. Here was a 
warm woman who hugged people in need, 
took their hands and looked into their 
eves. Though she had been denied com- 
fort herself, she wanted to comfort otheis. 
She reached out from her vulnerability to 
others in pain, and made her vulnerabil- 
ity her strength, said the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. “She did everything from the 
heart," said her friend Rosa Moncklon, 
“her heart ruled her head, which is why, I 
think, she was so often misunderstood." 

It is also why she was so readily, and 
often uncritically, loved - as was shown by 
the messages which members of the pub- 
lic left on flowers by royal residences. 
“Bom a lady, became a princess, died a 
saint.” said one. 'The nation has thrown 


away a jewel more precious than its whole 
empire," said another. 

But perhaps hyperbole is only a sign that 
in these situations words are not enough. 
When the Royal Family arrived in a con- 
voy of black cars at Crafeie Church near 
Balmoral, some commentators spoke of 
them pulling together and putting on a 
brave face. That was wrong. What they did 
was not a duly so much as a refuge. At 
times of crisis, when emotions are raw and 
words arc empty, there is consolation in rit- 
ual and solace in the repetition of the famil- 
iar words of the prayer: “We remember all 
those who, at this time, need to know your 
presence, all those whose lives are marked 
by tragedy and grief who need to know 
more than human comfort and friendship. 
We pray for our Queen and her family, ami 
for fee Prince of Whies and Princes wlliaih 
and Harry. May they be aware of your love. 
May they be sure of your Jove." 

In our secular age, most people have kst 
their conscious understanding of this. 
Religion is a thing of the past. But the 
instinct remains. In part, fee formula of 
media questions and answering tributes is 
a new such rituaL So is fee urge by the pub- 
lic to find a tangible way of expressing their 
grief by turning up at a royal residence 
even if nobody is there. They need some- 
where to go and any site will do. 

So there were carpets of flowers laid at 
Diana’s official residence, Kensington 
Palace, at the Prince of V&les’s home at 
High grove, at Balmoral and at Holyrood- 
house, as well as at the Spencer ancestral 
home, Althorp House in Northampton- 
shire. And people were not content to go 
when the flowers had been laid, but 
silently stood, in their hundreds, staring 
dumbly for hours on end. 

Some eyebrows were raised pedantically 
over the playing of the national anthem, 
since Diana was not strictly speaking 
royaL But that ritual too - over shots of 
the Union flag fluttering defiantly at half- 
mast, or over a photograph of the Princess 
simply captioned with the dates 1961-1997 



President Clinton seemed genuinely 
moved: 'Let us respect the moment 


- spoke more eloquentty-than did photo- 
graphs of the black Mercedes with its roof 
caved in near the Eiffel tower. 

Yet there was a terrible ambivalence 
about it all. The female presenter on 
GMTV at 8am looked drawn and gen- 
uinely tear-stained, yet over the news the 
station showed fuzzy, snatched long-lens 
shots of Di and Dodi in a speedboat - the 
kind of photographs that caused the 
Princess so much pain in her life. 

We should not pass judgement We all 
consumed her Diana craved our love as a 
self-validation; some of the public gave it. 


others of us merely showed mocking glee 
when she was caught by photographers vis- 
iting a psychic in a helicopter. Only when 
something goes wrong does fee British 
public become ashamed of its prurience 
and a collective feeling of shame ensue. 

The ritual continues. After the shock 
comes the anger. “I would say feat I always 
believed the press would loll her in the 
end,” Charles Spencer told reporters gath- 
ered outside his home in South Africa.. 
“But not even I could imagine that they 
would take such a direct hand in her death 
as seems to be the case ... It would 
appear feat every proprietor and every edi- 
tor of any publication that has paid for 
intrusive and exploitative photographs of 
her, encouraging greedy and ruthless indi- 
viduals to risk everything in pursuit of 
Diana’s image, has blood on his hands 
today." 

He was not alone. Some photographers 
were forced to leave Kensington Palace 
yesterday because of public hostility. At 
Balmoral, one mourner shouted to 
reporters: “You as good as killed that poor 
woman. 1 hope you are proud of your- 
selves." And when journalists accom- 
anying Prince Charles arrived at the 
ospita! in Paris where the Princess died, 
patients and hospital staff jeered and 
shouted “murderers”. 

Next will come the row over press and 
privacy. It will come to nothing. France has 
among the strongest privacy laws in the 
world, but Diana was a globalised com- 
modity. It is said that the paparazzo who 
got the first Dodi and Di pic made £3m 
from it. The market rules. The politicians 
know thaL But they know that yesterday 
was not the day to acknowledge it. Bill 
Clinton accepted as much when ques- 
tioned on fee need for tougher privacy 
laws. “1 think it is better right now if we 
let a little time pass," he said, 'let this event 
and the people involved be honoured and 
grieved. Let us respect the moment." On 
days such as yesterday, that is all anyone 
can do. 



by David 
Aaronovitch 

/ /rphe whole nation,” said any 
* ** I body who was asked the que? 

tion on television or radio yes- 
terday, “is in mourning.” We were alL sai- 
Mr Blair, experiencing a grief feat “wa 
deeply painful for us”. 

But why? Most government MPs 
with their capacity to influence legislatio 

- have more constitutional important 
than Princess Diana; and certainly a 
ministers exert greater power over oi 
lives. Diana was not a JFK, let alone 
Nelson Mandela or a Gandhi - an cxce[ 
tional person whose sacrifice, bravexy an 
vision can shape continents. She wrote n 
poetry, novels or plays, starred in no gre 
movies, saved no lives through her sc 
entific discoveries, never risked her I; 
to save otheis. She was the divorced wi 
of the ageing heir to the throne of t 
almost purely ceremonial and increa 
ingly discredited monarchy, and tl 
mother of fee heir's probable heir. In ai 
cold sense she was simply the Duchess ■ 
York with knobs on. 

I have always looked ai the manure! 
and its relationship with the nation wi 
the eye of an untrained anferopologL- 
When my eight-year-old friends we 
saluting the flag in the Church every Su 
day, 1 was out wife my little placa 
demonstrating on behalf of imprison- 
Greek leftists, or to show solidarity wi 
Civil Rights in America. So I con 
understand fee emotional attachment 
such, without actually sharing this p; 
ticular reverence for the HRHs a 
HMs, a reverence feat seemed - via t 
BBC and fee press - to bind the Briti 
together. Coronation, Jubilee, Ro; 
Wedding, a combination of ceremoni 
that made it never seem far-fetched to i 
that there is, apparently, a tribe of he; 
hunters on a Melanesian island whi 
reveres the Duke of Edinburgh as a gi 

Wife fee tide of religious faith wi 
drawn, people desired a common exj 
rience, a group of individuals w 
whom one could - very loosely - idi 
Lily, a set of characteristics which help 
to define fee collective, a shai 
national conversation, a collection 
taboos and restraints, a permanet 
feat defied fee shocks of war and c 
strife. And even now fee tug is there 
the Great Haseley horticultural sb 
yesterday, deep inside the large, da: 
marquee, T saw that fee second s 
third prizes for the 50tb wedd 
anniversary flower display, bad goru 
compositions featuring fee Queen ; 
Prince Philip, their faces appear; 
through fee blossoms like images 
deities in an oriental temple. 

But this was almost certainly the wj 
of old people. The monarchy itself ' 
too snooty, too dim, too stiff and ur 
tractive to survive scrutiny in the sate! 
age. What saved it as a source of inj 
est and discourse was Diana who - in' 

- became a combination film star j 
faith healer, fee magic mix of flesh j 
spirit. “She had this extraordinary g! 
fee Catholic Lord St John of fawsley : 
yesterday. “She could reach out ! 
touch people spiritually and physical 
She could do this because she had “j 
fered", in ways which many women cq 
easily identify with, and because she] ' 

- at fee same time - wonderfully be 

tiful. If she had had the face of Prim 
Anne, no magical powers would l! 
been adduced to her. | 

She also embodied fee tradition 
“The Holy Fool", fee innocent ? 
wanted the world to be simple and g*' 
who wished to be fee “Queen of Hea[ 
The only times affection for her w f 
ened, was in those moments when 
was suspected of scheming 
calculation. 

Otherwise, her reputation greil 
global therapist. Listen to these woij 
the Prime Minister yesterday de ~ 
how those who wovild miss fee 
most would be “fee sick, fee 
children and fee needy". This is' a v 
altarpiece, an apotheosis in words, 
woman who was fast becoming a ki 
Lourdes on legs. 

Her early death ensures a renew 
this semi-religious mythology. No ' 
have Diana the martyr, those dear 
looking down from that sympat 
sad but smiling face. She, who die 
our sins, because we had to buy fee i 
papers feat printed the photogr 
taken by the professionals - mack 
by greed -who eventually killed ht 
therefore crucified her, with our stfi 
appetite for celebrity. And, 




much we attempt to read papar&j 
Pharisee, we know that it is real! 
fault feat she died. It will not be 2 
and I say this in no spirit of levitv 
- before some start to claim thaij 
not dead at all. 

And then there is feat othc 
myth, just about to be bom; thai k 
■fivo Sad Princes, now mother! 
updated versions of the Prince, f 
Tower. Will we now do to them u! 
did to her? Or rather, will von - 
I have other Gods. 
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The problem who wouldn’t go quietly 
and died as a result of her fame 
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d < It would have been superfluous 
, for any other brother to say. “I 

b r would askyoupfcase at this tine 

to respect the fact that Diana 
. was part of a family.” But so in- 

t delibly burned into global con- 
sciousness is the image of 
• Diana, the most famous wo man 
- in the world, that it is hard to 
■ i - -i remember that it is private, as 
fSJf : well as public property. 
rans _ No woman in history has oc- 
] cupied such a hold on the pub- 
imagination - or prompted 
r .such controversy - as the 19- 
niae an . who grew up in public, 

‘seemingly shedding her skin as 
she went 

As Diana metamorphosed 
from innocent nursery muse to 
;«vered princess and mother, to 
wronged, vengeful woman and, 
r™? 16 recentl y» 10 confident cam- 
nn Rut d ,£ “S neT '' one constant was 
.ner determination to be seen as 
**QiieGn of people’s hearts”, 
ther ““fie 33 a victim of and 
cn* “j 5 as a benefactor of love. 
P“^“ er - When Diana Spencer first 
jenuy ai cgjjjg to public attention, as a 
*’ teena £ e kindergarten nanny, 
»he was the perfect image of a 
/irginal bride. Beautiful, shy and 
J and ‘T' : >elf-efiadng (she once famously 
]3Sl . J*’ ,- naid of herself. Tm thick as two 
^“^■"I.jhort planks"), she received a 
Italian : ^pturous welcome from a pub- 
bad ^„iic more used to the inhibited 
s “ met “'itterances of the Windsors. 
f* r ? attr But when she married into 
a l|k fi at family, on 29 July 1981, the 
so shy* that she would accept 
non-speaking parts in 
rapne«chool plays was catapulted to 
Hotel if^ e status of world superstar, 
the cejHrhaf wedding, her increasing- 
® w “ l jjy glamorous appearance, and 
Uamed^ e birth of william in 

°. n ® 2!i»82 added fuel to the fairy-tale 
S1 8“““‘fryth that grew up around her, 
P.?f‘ myth in which she appeared 
P?“r \ d be complicit. Diana became 
icon - of fashion, of 
S° g motherhood and of royalty. 
5“*! But birth of her sec- 

m tolr 0 ^ son * lhere w-ere 
h ®P“ |ints that the fairy-tale was be- 

h w to sour. The couple ap- 

—“JL eared increasingly separate 
LOan Z jid damaging reports about her 
^hRi^d P^nce Charles began to sur- 
VT ice with increasing regularity, 
tanyof them apparently plant- 
oiupW'j t heir respective camps. 

The Princess began to look 
^ iunt and depressed, and reports 
lCI Tus • 311 eatin S disorder grew. She 
JU j irned to a bewildering array of 
tries t ,craative deaunents. from psv- 
“ ie " v jotherapy to colonic irriga- 
h 4 t« i )ru P rom Pting allegations that 
“Vt 5 *! ie was at the leasf self-indul- 
with t 1 


The life 


praised for having broken down 
the barriers of ignorance. Her 
determination to represent 
even unpopular causes sug- 
gested she would go where her 
conscience drove her. 

The love affair was not always 
reciprocated. As her marriage 
collapsed, so, temporarily, did 
her public image and she, like 
Prince Charles, was dogged by 
nunour and scandal. The infa- 
mous secretly-recorded 
“Sguidgygate" tapes revealed 
intimate conversations between 
her and confidante James 
Gil bey. in which she discussed 
her unhappy marriage. 

With the tapes, and the pub- 
lication of Andrew Morton’s 
book, Diana : Her True Story , the 
faiiy-tale was finally revealed for 
the myth it was. Diana, the book 
said, had tried to commit suicide 
five times and had mutilated 


C She 
became a 
far more 
complex and 
interesting 
character 
than the one 
dimensional 
fairy 

princess s 


n the-’ 01, and worsL unsound. 

■nd 1 ^ s P. eciJ 1 at > on about her 
heads :™ ate “teased in inten- 
lian^’ ^ ana ^ugb* refuge in the 
Cone ,a " la ^ e ro * e s ^ e cherished, 
traffic l ,ose met her spoke of her 
T? oagic touch” and her ability to 
foaei i nnect * realising that this 
the S 15 her fi reatesl asset- she 
ilised it. She began to mera- 
nvc Jr Phose into a self-styled am- 
“ a c ssador for compassion, 
.lying on the goodwill of or- 
iiaiy people. 

/ The transition wasn't easy. In 
/* .ater interview, she told how 
~ m ince Charles had told her to 
and speak to a crowd during 
e of her first walkabouts, 
d she had replied: “1 can'L I 
it can't.” The fear of it she 
d, “practically finished me off 
jrc and then 1 *. 

But by the age of 24. Diana's 

< c affair with the public had 
'issomed and she had be- 
pe patron of IS charities, 
me roles, such as her work 
jjl^jh Aids organisations, proved 
rVp ltrovcrsial. Her urging of 
22-jgs" for sufferers of illness 
P js seen as simplistic, and her 
"Lpearances at hospital beds 
r”~“.re seen as a cynical ploy. 
jj^3ut she was also widely 

suff 
to a 
bloc 
fata 
B 

JVjmda Cooper 

ial Affairs Correspondent 

J;- untimely death of Diana, 
gjhfcessof Wales, lifts her to the 
js of other icons such as John 
™Tennedy, Marilyn Monroe 
James Dean whose immor- 
i*v was assured by the tragic 
[er un stances of their deaths, 
hjo, s the news spread yesterday, 
..'ale were making compar- 
cen? shock of the as^ 

Ij—.^nation of President 

njjjiiedy in 1963, which sent 
Q f , -kwaves round the world. 

invade the public con- 
j^isness in such a way, an icon 
have been a dazzling and 
jkbtroversial character, who 
thought to enhance others’ 
^ in some way and then had 
^ life cut short. Then the 
jjjj.s grow up, surrounding 
(itheir life and their death, 
da: b CT bold on public con- 
n fness perhaps the figures 
be Princess most dosely rt- 

ea 
■d 
va 


herself out of frustration at her 
unhappy marriage. 

Perhaps because of her icon- 
ic status, there was an initial un- 
willingness to believe the book's 
horrific claims. The Press Com- 
plaints Commission, for exam- 
ple, condemned the claims as “an 
odious exhibition of journalists 
dabbling their fingers in the 
sruff of other people's souls". 

But the claims were given cre- 
dence when Diana chose to 
publicly visit friends who were 
quoted in the book, suggesting 
she had sanctioned the revela- 
tions. This prompted a backlash: 
The then prime minister, John 
Major, for example, made it 
clear that he would not be able 
to facilitate a dignified depar- 
ture from the Royal Family for 
Diana if she “continued to 
manipulate the press”. 

If the myth was ended, the 
public's fascination with her 
had not. Diana became some- 
thing new: the manipulative, 
wronged woman, a far more 
complex and interesting char- 
acter than a one-dimensional 
fairy princess. Her image was 
made all the more potent by the 
fact that she rarely spoke, and 
subsequently her every gesture 
was analysed for clues. 

In the same way that she had 
once used press photographers 
to illustrate her state of mind, Di- 
ana began to use her charity 
work to express herself, dropping 
broad hints about everything 
from marriage problems to the 
“self-revulsion" of the bulimic. 

Such selective revelations 
made it difficult for her simul- 
taneously to complain about the 
increasingly intrusive nature of 
her press coverage, and in late 
1993, as she bepme an in- 
creasingly marginalised and 
criticised figure, she made the 
tearful announcement that she 
was to drop out of public life 
and focus on her two sons. 

This self-imposed exile did 


The icon 


scmbles are two women: Mar- 
ilyn Monroe and Princess Grace 
of Monaco. Like the Princess of 
Wales, Marilyn Monroe was 
just 36 when she died in 1962. 
She, too, was beautiful, much- 
photographed, controversial 
and, at times, intensely unhap- 
py. She had a difficult childhood 
resented publicity and yet often 
craved iL Her life, loo, was a 
constant search for love, and she 
made several marriages. Both 
women stirred up deep emo- 
tions. No one remained neutral 
about Monroe. She was both 
much-loved and much-loathed. 

Princess Grace was another 
“fairytale” princess who died in 
a car crash 15 years agp. As 
Grace Kelly, she was a world-fa- 
mous beauty before she married 
Prince Rainier of Monaco. But 
again, the marriage between 
royalty and commoner was not 
a happy one. While the Princess 
of Wales fought depression and 
bulimia. Princess Grace was por- 


~f 


not last long. After Charles ad- 
mitted publicly to having been 
unfaithful to her during her 
marriage, the gloves apparent- 
ly came off, and Diana pulled 
off one of the most astonishing 
television coups ever seen. 

In an interview with the BBC 
progr amm e Panorama, Diana 
destroyed every remaining ves- 
tige of a Royal marriage that 
never was. Her quote about 
Charles* mistress - “Tliere were 
three in this marriage - it was 
crowded”, and her admission 
that she had had an affair with 
guardsman James Hewitt, 
caused shockwaves throughout 
the nation. 

This vengeful Diana was dan- 

E rous, a fact she herself ac- 
owl edged. “I was a problem, 
I was a liability, and how are we 
going to deal with her. This 
hasn't happened before,” she 
said of the “Hstablishmeat's” re- 
action to her. “She won’t go qui- 
etly, that’s the problem. Til 
fight to the end." 

Her hints of a conspiracy 
against her, she acknowledged, 
drew claims that, she was un- 
stable; a view seemingly vali- 
dated by the reaction of 
Conservative MP Nicholas 
Soames, a former equeny to 
Prince Charles, who famously 
accused her of being in the 
“advanced stages of paranoia”. 

With that interview, the 
Princess's confidence grew. 
Likewise, her whole image 
changed The nervous young 
Princess transformed herself, 
through intensive workouts, into 
a sleek, visibly strong Amazon. 

Last summer, just prior to the 
divorce, she cut her ties with al- 
most 100 charities, in order to 
focus on a few favourites, and 
to illustrate this new, focused 
approach, and perhaps cut ties 
with the past, she auctioned off 
most of her evening dresses on 
the advice of her sons. 

Her last and key campaign - 
one in which she came closest 
to fulfilling her ambition to be- 
come “Queen of Hearts” - was 
to rid the world of landmines. 
It was a controversial cause that 
again brought claims that she 
was out of her depth and should 
not interfere in the political are- 
na. But a new, seemingly 
tougher Diana, refused to heed 
them, basking in the support of 
the public - the ordinary peo- 
ple she believed understood 
her aims. 

This new confidence was re- 
cently aided by another, im- 
portant factor. The woman 
embittered by her divorce, and 
“very let down” by Hewitt, ap- 
peared to have found something 
of a kindred spirit in the 
playboy arms of Dodi Fayed. 

Unlike previous romances, 
there were no serious attempts 
to deny the affair, and perhaps 
significantly, she appeared to be 
trying to conduct it in what, to 
her at least, was an everyday 
manner. Photographs showed 
the couple sharing loving em- 
braces, enjoying an intimacy 
rarely seen in Royal relation- 
ships. It wilJ be seen as a cruel 
irony that she should die just as 
she had seemed at her most 
relaxed and happy in years. 

In a quote that now seems 
prescient, the princess once 
said of her public image: 
“Eveiyone said I was the Mar- 
ilyn Monroe of the 198% and I 
was adoring every minute of iL 
Actually, I have never sat down 
and said ‘Hooray how wonder- 
ful'. Never — " Monroe was also 
36 when she died. Now Diana 
looks set to join her as anoth- 
er eternal icon of blonde fem- 
ininity, one who created herself 
in the image she saw reflected 
of her, and one who lived and 
ultimately died as a result of her 
fame. 


trayed as a heavy drinker who in 
her final years sought comfort in 
the arms of younger men. 

On 13 September 1982 
Princess Grace and her daugh- 
ter Stephanie were three miles 
from the Monaco borderwhen 
their car plunged off the moun- 
tainside at a bend. The car, dri- 
ven by Princess Grace, shot ower 
the low barrier at the ride of the 
road, turning over and over be- 
fore coming to rest 120ft below. 
Princess Stephanie had slight 
bruising but her mother later 
died of her injuries in hospital. 

Many icons have been seen 
as outsiders. When the Fifties 
film star James Dean was killed 
in a car crash in 1955 at the age 
o£24 he had captured the imag- 
ination of a host of young peo- 
ple with films such as Rebel 
Without a Cause. Fifteen years 
later another generation was 
shocked by the death of rock 
star Jirai Hendrix from a drugs 
overdose. He was just 27. 
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1980 : The first press image. Lady Diana Spencer 1981 : The kiss. On the balcony of Buckingham Palace following her wedding to 
at the kindergarten where she worked in London the Prince of Wales 




1982 : Happy days with Charles and Prince William 


1985 : 


Dancing with the actor John Travolta at the Reagan White House 
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1992 : 


With Harry and William at Alton Towers 



1995 : 


The outspoke Panorama interview 


1993 : 


The cracks in a marriage show on the Royal Tour to South Korea 




1991 : In New York with Mother Teresa flern an «i 

comforting a cancer victim In Pakistan ( ) and 


1996 : Leaving a reception for the English National Ballet on the day of her 
divorce from the Prince of Wales 
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i- dress by Christina Stamboliari for a dinner given *V v,8nrty 

1995 :**** * *. «y-“5 558152* — *■ “ 6h * rai,her Jonalhan " 

la^rina on thaavwrrtn^thePn™^ • M • • 


but dressed 
down like a 

modern woman 

The style 


M . meni from the newspapers. She was every de- 

Tbnsrn Blanchard signer’s dream. _ _ r . 

Fashion Editor — — “perhaps one day shell come to me. Vivienne 

, • ,. n f wales Westwood told Woman and Home magazine m 

When British. Vogue featured ^ 19 95. “You'd see some results. I couldmaJ^ her 

™ the most stylish won, an in the 



m ^^Dtam,a8=d33,M*thcradtatsml- 

ing eyes, with the beginnings of a fewcrow-sI^L 
Other celebrities would have insisted that eyety 
line or crease was retouched to a snootb glow. 

But not Diana. Thar was — ■ ■ 

the essence of her style- 
Here was a woman at the f u 

pinnacle of beauty and • tr n \f\w 
glamour, a Vogue cover ui/UHi 

girl; yet every woman j ^ 

could relate to those small tflS DC 

wrinkles. She was not 
super-bum anly perfect. 00fl&V(ltt 

She always looked real 
and approachable. T'VflVi t 

Diana’s style was a nat ; Jt Vi** 

ural one. She was just as nrarnw f 
at home in a couture ball UL> r l/M v 
gown at a state ceremony r /I ^ 
as she was in her gym kit, TOr I fit 

or with windswept hair J » 

and bullet-proof waistcoat OflS U>T 

on the minefields of An- 
gola. Her style evolved 70J/ZV 

stowiy from the days of her tx/M-o 

engagement to be married 
when she wore the humpy WtJOtg^ 

pfe-cnist frills of a teenage j ' 

Sloane Ranger. The lllf/L 

Emanuel wedding dress ■■■ 

was that of a fairytale 
princess and was the start 
of one of many close re- 
lationships with British 
designers. 

That was also the point 
at which she inspired oth- 
er women to dress like her. 

The style of that wedding 
dress, give or take a few 
metres off the train, was 
imitated by brides across 
the worid. Over the years, 
women have copied the 
Diana hair, slicking it back 
when she slicked hers and 
hiding under their fringes 
when she did the same. 

One particular hairdo in 
February 1995 dominated 
every tabloid front page. 

The papers didn’t like it. 

The style was not feminine 

enough. But women 
rushed out to buy a tube 
of haindick to try it for 
themselves. 

Unlike Jackie Onassis, 
wbo led trends and was at 
the forefront of fashion in 
the Sixties, Diana was a 
staunch classicist. She 
stuck to her own wide- 
shouldered suits, the sap- 
phire and diamond 
earrings, the evening 
frocks that often made 
her look old before her 
time, and the matching 
shoes and bag. Even her fQQJ. 
make-up - the slightly 1 yy /• O*™ 
smudgy eyeliner and the Court, west Lo* 
natural lips- remained the and Lycra shod 

same throughout the n - 

years. W' f ft 'j,! If T 

She was not a woman at ■ {if, 
fashion’s cutting edge as a, 
her recent chanty sale of W / 

( eighty dresses at Qmstie’s 
in New York highlighted. 

Some of the dresses were JIB 

niched and gathered to the 
point of monstrosity- Oth- 

ers, like one embroidered 

ballerina dress, were snn- 
ply cut to an unflattering ■p||^ 

length. . # tHPH -wi 

However unfortunate JWp-- 7% 

the style of dress, it was the W- : 

woman beneath the J 1 . - 


ways shone through. She 
was the sort of woman who 
could have worn a sack 
and still looked fabulous. 
No wonder designers fan- 
tasised about dressing Di. 
She had everything - the 
height, the even features, 
the legs and those wen- 
toned, statuesque shoul- 
ders worthy of any 

supermodel. 


irenas anc mju. iwvw tr : . . . 

supposed to tell you she’s both a feminist and 
sexy at the same rime. It’s a compromise - and 
it doesn’t work." 

It was precisely the fact that she was a woman 
miingto control her own life, acknowledging her 

1 _ position as a role model to 

"ITj ,T other women, whilst not 

S J\0 OtnGT being afraid 10 wear a cne- 

L 1 J shoulder dress or a skirt 

woman had 

the power to stringseilher in her choice 

generate so many 

0 r , . . Beyond her strong 

front pages physiquewasherownper- 

J y 0 * * sonality that no amount of 

across the world, 
for the sake of gsSiMM 

Cli/> also knew how lobe pho- 

One areSS • &***/ tographed. Prom the ear- 

ly days when she could 

was every barely lift ber kindergarten 

7 9 ^ teacher chin high enough 

designers 5 E^KSSSa 

nrpfim as a movie star or fashion 

Uf modeJ at loving ^ cam. 

” ^ ”” . era lens and making it 

love her. 

As well as two covers for 
British Vogue - both in aid 
of promoting charities - 
and one for American 
Vogfie when tbe journalist 
Georgina Howell followed 
Diana on a Red Cross trip 
to Kathmandu, and' an- 
other for Harper's Bazaar . 
Diana's most recen t cover 
was for Vanity Fair in July. 

The photographs 
showed a woman relaxed, 
warm and at ease with the 
camera, laughing flirta- 
tiously with the fashion 
photographer Mario 
Ibstino. And as usual. 
Diana was using her style 
and her image, not only as 
the mother of the future 
King of England and 
tireless charity worker, but 
that of Diana as fashior 
and lifesiyle celebrity, tc 
promote the sale of hei 
dresses at Christie's. 

She was only too awan 
of the power of a set o 
portraits. Proceeds of ihi 
non-profit making sak 
went to Aids Crisis Trust 
The Roval Marsden Hos 
pital Cancer Fund am 
other related charities ii 
America. 

Diana's style was at it 
best when, such as ihos* 
e her gym in Earl's Vanity Fair pictures, sh* 
Ion, in sweatshirt was at her most relaxed 
natural and dressed down 
She suited nothing bette 

-» j «— m g .f , «| than a pair of jeans and. 

% » 3 ip K ; crisp maxi's white shin 

W * L$ P fi‘? How thoroughly moder 

’ » i v of her to own around thii 

^ ’ 1 - ^ - *■- {y pairs of jeans - Rift- 
wL, Ozbek. Armani and Vci 

K sace as well as good old tn 

Wmy ditional Levi’s wer? amon 

V Ik rhe Labels on the wais 

fc ~ bands. 

Wk, V . ’ The key to her style wi 

f * it; n 9 l b au bles » spangles an 

r ... pared-down style of tf 

- - :% modem career woman ar 

IQHKy mother of two that mat 

* '•*' --ila her stand out. Hers we 

the sort of clothes th 
' Every woman could r 

V'' '4 ’ late to - and In fact wo 

in day-io-dav life. 

2 E C Days out with her so 

rmXuwJnM would be spent in a SWCJ 

%■ c*th * Up*'* shirt, jeans and baseb 

cap. One of the most e 
As one-shouldered during images of Diana 

y Versace; shot by in her aerobic? gear 
t July Vanity Fair route from the gym 
shorts and a sweatsh; 



1997 : Outside her gym in Earl’s 

Court, west London, in sweatshirt 
and Lycra shorts 


meV’ CAT h; ho»^ 

1997 : In whits one-shouldered 

evening dress by Versace; shot by 
Mario Testi no for July Vanity Fair 


supermodel. The most recent pictui 

As well as supporting , - f jjj™. on holiday showed a tanned woman 

gaasa-ga gaga Sasfe^sas 

•MSSavSKa-. 

S^sssstsssss cca&asass 

jsssrcasBrw: 

GaUiano bat December. Noether womantod ^ h ^ woimm ra|her „ 
teS^toS^rrfcS^S^toStcoold the clothes she wore, that will always sh 

not do anything to her appearance without com- througn. 
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of Wales 


The 20th century wiU have 
many ^mbob. Few however wQ] 


r — -j uuweverwui 

of Wda**-— ^ 


~™, lljuua8 

_ In a sense she was the 

ultimate product of the age of 

rplphrthr baiiaU* - r. _ ® 


r—™ w*. VUC 

celehnty, sought after as no 
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— -j , oucr as no 

other for celebrity’s ephemer- 
al trappings of elegance, beau- 
ty, and high fashion, all lent 
especial allure by the life-long 
role that fate had thrust upon 
her, as mother of a future 
British monarch. 

She was a peculiarly be- 
wi tching blend: the public god- 
dess who in private knew more 
misery than joy, a figure as feu- 
removed from the serious busi- 
ness of high politics as it is pos- 
sible to imagine, yet a person 
who would become an extraor- 
dinary ambassadress for her 
country. In many respects her 
life was a happening - but one 
which may yet exert greater im- 
pact on Britain than a clutch of 
the weightiest public dignitaries 
of our time. 

Diana Frances Spencer was 
born in the late afternoon of 1 
July 1961 at Park House on the 
royal estate of Sandringham, the 
third daughter of Viscount and 
Viscountess AI thorp. For her 
parents, initially, she was some- 
thing of a disappointment: they 
had yearned for a son to keep 
alive the Spencer name, dose 
to the English court for more 
than four centuries. But that 
omission would be soon put 
right with the arrival tlqnee years 
later of a baby brother Charles, 
and for a while at least every 
condition of an idyllic early 
childhood was in place. 

A quick glance through Di- 
ana Spencer's lineage of 
landowners and royal servants 
- her paLernal grandmother 
Countess Spencer was a Lady 
of the Bedchamber to Queen 
Elizabeth, the Queen Mother; 
the late Earl Spencer served as 
equerry to both King George VI 
and the present Queen - gives 
only a partial picture of her 
background. The Spencer col- 
lection at Altborp is famous for 
its portraits and for the copi- 
ousness of its family corre- 
spondence and archive. But on 
both her mother’s and her fa- 
ther's side there was also a 
strong literary and particularly 
a musical bent, which gives a 
telling gloss to one of the first 
iconic images of Diana, Princess 
of Wales, when she sat at a pi- 
ano during a royal tour of Aus- 
tralia and, unabashed, played 
some bars of Rachmaninov. 

Ruth Fermoy, Diana’s ma- 
ternal grandmother, was a lady- 
in-waiting to the Queen Mother 
(Lhe public face of the family) 
but also a concert pianist and 
founder of the King's Lynn 
music festival. Lady Fermoy 
also set up with the Prince of 
Wales in 1989 a church restora- 
tion charity. Music in Country 


as befits growing children of a 
certain station, were entrenched 
and immutable. But the idyll, al- 
ways more apparent than real, 
was soon to shatter. According 
to her biographer Andrew Mor- 
ton, Diana always remembered 
witnessing a particularly violent 
quarrel between her parents. 
Worse was soon to follow. In 
1967, the A] thorps separated af- 
ter 14 years of marriage, and at 
the age of six Diana along with 
her siblings became a pawn in 
a particularly vicious divorce 
struggle. Her mother was 
named as the "other woman" in 
Peter Shand Kydd's divorce 
case, and in the Althorps’ di- 
vorce Lady Fermoy sided with 
Lord Altborp against her 
daughter. Eventually. Diana’s 
father was awarded custody of 
the children. For the young 
girl it was a trauma that would 
mark her life, and compound 
the misery of the collapse of her 
, own marriage a quarter of a cen- 


tury later. 

Out 


Churches, whose fund-raising 
itinued 


through concerts, is continue 
today by the Prince and by Di- 
ana’s sister Lady Jane Fe Howes. 

On her father's side there was 
a strong tradition of amateur 
music, played at the highest 
level. Her grandfalher Jack 
.om; Spencer, the 7th Earl Spencer, 
trfl ffi t a considerable connoisseur of 
s t: d art and architecture, was the son 
fastei ofMargareL Baring, a first-rate 
the s amateur violinist and brother of 
the novelist Maurice Baring 
iraye who grew up in a bouse where 
Cara Schumann and other m- 
i strumenialists of the day played 
/ at private concerts, and whose 
/ Slradivarius was until recently 
1 in the family collection. Jack 
Spencer's sister Margaret, 
Diana's grcai-aimt Margaret 
Douglas Home, inherited her 
mother’s musical gene, was a 
fine pianist and founded in 
1974 the Burnham Market Fes- 
tival, in Norfolk. 

( Margaret Douglas-Home, 
who died last year aged 90, kept 
alive for the younger generation 
of Spencers not only the fami- 
ly music tradition, but also the 
Cta literary one. She was especial- 
goe fy anxious when Diana married 

the Prince of Wales that he 

Frei should be given a complete set 
cess of books by the Russophile 
hou novelist, playwright, poet, crii- 
heaj * c and journalist Maurice Bar- 
suff. ing. And it was Lelling that at the 
to a time of the wedding, her father 
bloc could point to one cousin, 
fata Charles Douglas-Home, who 
E was editor of the Times, still very 
hell much the establishment news- 
the paper, and another, Richard In- 
said grams, who was editing the 
E satirical magazine Private Eye. 
tern All of this reinforces the 
Salisense of privilege of an up- 
a bobringing in the shadow of a van- 
scei i died age. The neighbours were 
stop royal, the household routines, 
has. 
ter 


itwardly however, Diana 
seemed relatively unscathed. 
She attended Silfield School in 
King's Lynn, and then 18 
months after the divorce in 
April 1969, was sent away to 
preparatory school at Rid- 
dlesworth Hall in Norfolk. She 
was cheerful, friendly and eager 
to please, and swiftly made 
new friends. Academically she 
did not distinguish herself, but 
she famously won the Legatt 
Cup for helpfulness, and she ac- 
quired a love of dancing, and a 
passion for sport - above all ten- 
nis and sw imming - that she 
would carry through her life. 

At this stage already, wrote 
another biographer. Lady Col- 
in Campbell, the young girl's de- 
termination and competitive 
instincts were apparent “She 
will take great pains, go to any 
lengths, to get what she wants." 
a dose friend was quoted as say- 
ing df those years - an obser- 
vation that would ring true to 
critics of Diana's behaviour at 
the time of her own divorce 
years later. Then in 1973, Diana 
sat the Common Entrance 
eiam for her mother's old 
school of West Heath in Kent 
- happily for her a test where 
failure did not matter. 

In 1975, when Diana was al- 
most 14, came fresh changes for 
the family. Upon the death of 
her grandfather, her father be- 
came the 8th Earl Spencer, her 
brother Charles, three years 
her junior, took over as Vis- 
count AJthorp and she and her 
two sisters became Ladies. The 
family moved to Al thorp, the in- 
timidating family seat in 
Northamptonshire. Then two 
years later Earl Spencer married 
Raine, Countess of Dartmouth, 
the daughter of the romantic 
novelist Barbara- Cartland. 
Raine set about turning the es- 
tate into a paying concern, in- 
troducing lea rooms and a gift 
shop, among other changes. 
She also sold large numbers of 
Al thorp’s works of art. After 
years of having their father to 
themselves, the four children 
found her an unsettling pres- 
ence, and christened her “Acid 
Raine". 

Diana’s performance in the 
schoolroom did not improve. 
Her later teenage years, the last 
period of “normal existence" 
she would know, have been a 
case study in legendary English 
upper-class aimlessness vacuity. 
She left school at 16 without a 
single 0-level, and spent a few 
miserable weeks at a Swiss fin- 
ishing school where her sole 
achievement was to learn to ski 
Then it was odd jobs in Sloane 
Rangerland, cookery classes 
and a spot of nannying, before 
becoming an assistant at a 
kindergarten in Pimlico in Sep- 
tember 1979. 

In fact, this was one of the 
happiest and most fulfilling pe- 
riods of her life- With money in- 



herited on her 18th birthday, she 
fla t in Cole- 


Charies's fitness to be king - was 
regarded as a masterpiece. 
Maybe she was a manipulator, 
a strange blend of the tnisling. 
lhe calculating and the flaky, but 
she was forgiven the bulk of her 
sins If anyone was to blame for 
the marriage’s failure, the pub- 
lic concluded, it was Charles- 
She. not he. came across as the 
doting parent. His confessum ot 
the Camilla affair to David 
Dimblcby in an earlier television 
interview was by contrast seen 
as a disaster. 

More important, and in con- 
trast to Charles, she found a 


genuine niche for herself on the 
British and international stage. 


By now. of course. Diana was 
the probably the most famous, 
and certainly the most pho- 
tographed, woman in the world. 
The pressure was literally un- 
ending, the public appetite for 
news about her insatiable, the 
going price for a titillating pho- 
to exclusive running into six fig- 
ures or more. In the pyramid of 
world celebrity, she occupied 
the very pinnacle. Long before 
yesterday's tragedy, there had 
been high speed car chases, 
pleas for privacy invariably ig- 
nored, and angry scenes be- 
tween hunter and hunted. 
Sometimes Diana would bring 
trouble on herself, by first ex- 
coriating her tormentors, only 
to approach them herself to vol- 
unteer some confidence. 

But the picture projected 
was the one she intended, or a 
woman who had - discovered 
herself. Although mother of 
the a future king, she herself 
would never be queen. But she 
said, she hoped lobe "a queen 
in people's hearts". She devot- 
ed much time to charitable and 
humanitarian work, travelling 
the world and working with fig- 
ures like Mother Teresa. AIDS, 
leprosy, cancer and most re- 
cently the abolition of land- 
mines were just some of the 
issues she championed, her 
name a guarantee of promi- 
nence that no other could 
match, her mere presence at a 
premiere worth £100,000 or 
more to the fortunate charity in- 
voked. Whether at a vagrant's 
shelter or the White House. Di- 
ana automatically topped the 
bill. Britain, and certainly the 
Royal Family, had never seen 
anything like it. 

The finalisation of her divorce 
on 28 August 19% only en- 
hanced the sense of liberation. 
Finally she seemed to achieve a 
balance between the under- 


standing of how celebrity might 
' ses she 


Photograph: John StfltweU / FW 


series of royal girlfriends: “I was 
always paired off with Andrew." 
Diana would say later in jest, be- 
fore everything went wrong. 
But, almost without realising,. 
Charles grew enchanted by the 
gay and unaffected younger 
sister who was turning into a 
beautiful and captivating young 
woman before his eyes. 

It was an improbable 
courtship, but one whose lim- 
ing could not have been bet- 
tered. At the age of 30. Charles 
was under intense pressure 
from both the public and his 
parents to find a future queen. 


Diana fined the bill perfectly. 

ia in 1 ’ 


She was gorgeous, and in the fa- 
mous words of ber uncle. Lord 
Fermoy, a “bona fide virgin". 
Though she would loathe tire in- 
evitable, intrusive pursuit of 


the couple by Fleet Street, cul- 
unatmgmui 


bought a £50,000 flat _ 
herne Court, in west London, 
which she shared with two girl- 
friends (her telephone number 
was in the London telephone 
book). At the kindergarten, 
she had a job whose prime req- 
uisites were the warmth and in- 
stinctive affection in which she 
was richly endowed- And then 
there was the small matter of 
the pursuit of a Prince. 

The heir to the British throne 

had met his future Princess at 
a shoo ting parry at Sandringham 
that January, to which Diana 
and her sister Sarah had been 
invited by the Queen. If any- 
thing Sarah was the one ear- 
marked for Charles, and indeed 
for a speU was Lhe latest in a long 


mi na ting in the leak of their of- 
ficial engagement to the Tunes 
24 hours in advance, the distress 
was outweighed by love, and the 
national outpouring of rejoicing 
which followed. 

“My ShyDi," trumpeted the 
tabloids, as Charles introduced 
his 19-year old Princess to the 
world. The marriage itself on 29 
July 1981 truly seemed to crown 
an ultimate late-20th-century 
fairytale, a union made in heav- 
en and sealed in picture-perfect 
splendour and pageantry be- 
fore the congregation in St Paul s 
Cathedral, and hundreds of mil- 
lions rapt in front of television 
screens across the world. Not 
least touching was the pride of 
Johnnie Spencer as he gave 
away the daughter he so adored. 


He would die in 1992, as her mar- 
riage publicly unravelled Far Di- 
ana it was a devastating blow. 

In fact, this was a union that 
should have never been made. 
From its outset the living shade 
of Camilla Parker Bowles, a for- 
mer girlfriend of Prince 
Charles, peered over its shoul- 
der. Once giddy first love wore 
off. the couple discovered they 
had virtually nothing in com- 
mon. Charles was cerebral, 
staid and deeply traditional, a 
man who often found it hard to 
communicate his feelings. She 
. was half a generation younger, 
outgoing, impulsive, a lover of 
pop music, nightclubs and 
nose, who found the Palace and 
its ways heartless and oppres- 
sive. Like others after her, most 
notably of course Sarah Fergu- 
son. Chan a discovered that an 
aristocratic background, .even 
family friendships with the 
monarchy, were no training for 
being a central part of the in- 


stitution, every single dag. 


But if in retrospect the break- 
down was only too easy to un- 
derstand. for a while the idyll 
continued to bewitch an unsus- 
pecting public Within less than 
11 months, the Princess of Whies 
had done her dynastic duty by 

providing Charles with a son and 

heir. Prince William Arthur 
Philip Louis, born on 21 June 
1982. A little over two years lat- 
er followed Prince Harry. 

After William’s birth, Diana 
suffered severely from post- 
natal depression. Nor did she 
make her life any easier by di- 
eting furiously to lose the weight 


she had gained during the preg- 
nancy. Nonetheless, compared 
with what was to follow, these 
were good times. Charles was 
besotted with his son. Fbr a 
while at least, the couple had an 
interest in common. 

The high-point perhaps came 
in early 1983 with a highly suc- 
cessful six-week tour of New 
Zealand and of an already Re- 
publican-leaning Australia. In 
breach of every royal precedent 
that an heir and his beir should 
never travel together, the 
Queen bowed to Diana's wish- 
es and permitted William to ac- 
company them. The schedule 
was exhausting, but the recep- 
tion exhilarating. Astonishing- 
ly, public interest in the 
Princess, instead of ebbing af- 
ter her marriage as she and 
everyone else expected, only 
grew. Her clothes, her hair 
stales, her every trivial utterance 
were of obsessive interest. Her 
wardrobe cost a fortune, but as 
a dothes-horse for British de- 
signers, she was a national as- 
set. Only later would the tide 
turn, and public reaction to the 
cavortings of a younger gener- 
ation of royals turn from amuse- 
ment to accusations of vanity 


almost imperceptibly at first, 
marriage began to cracfc. 

There were long separations, 
veiled intimations of eating dis- 
orders and bouts of depression 
provoked, it would laser 
emerge, by the revived Charies- 
Camilla liaison, and the betrayal 
of the love she once had heaped 
upon her husband. The paral- 


lels with her own bleak early up- 
bringing, the worries for her two 
infan t children only made Lhe 
suffering worse. By 1985, the 
first reports were appearing of 
tiffs, and by 1987 the/teep/e was 
writing of a “'blazing row”. But 
the extent of the disaster was 
only truly clear from Morton’s 
biography, Diana, Her True Sto- 
ry (1992). 

Written with the encourage- 
ment if not the direct collabo- 
ration of its subject, the book 
laid bare a series of “somebody 
help me please" suicide at- 
tempts, the first in January 
1982, mid-term in her preg- 
nancy with Prince William. One 
moment, Morton says she told 
friends, “I was a nobody, the 
□ext minute I was Princess of 
Wales, mother, media, toy, mem- 
ber of this family aud it was just 
too much for one person to han- 
dle". Id desperation, she threat- 
■ ened to take her own life. 
Charles, apparently, accused 
berof crying wolf and got ready 
to go riding. “She was as good 
as her word," her biographer 
continues, “Standing on top of 
the wooden staircase, she hurled 
herself to the ground, landi n g m 
a heap at the bottom." 

And, it transpired, she did in- 
deed suffer from anorexia and 
bu limi a. Morton depicted a 
marriage made not in heaven 
but helL, fought out between 
competing circles of courtiers 
against the background of 
Charles’ friendship with Camil- 
la and Diana's own, retaliato- 
ry. association with James 
Gilbev. Five months after the 


book appeared John Major, to 
the surprise of absolutely no 
one, informed Parliament that 
the couple were separating. 

But m 11 years, Diana had 
been transformed. The none 
child-woman clothed in puppy 
fat had turned into the global 
epitome of high fashion, ele- 
gance and sophistication. She 
still hated the press, but she had 
learnt how to use it for her own 
ends. As her marriage crumbled, 
and until the end of her life, she 
almost always bested Charles in 
a duel for public opinion that 
would shake the Royal Family 
to its foundations. The Queen 
referred to 1992 as her annus 
horribilir, if anything yet more 
awful years lay ahead for the 
monarchy, and unending cas- 
cade of revelations, memoirs, 
leaks and plundered tapes, in 
which no stone was to intimate 
to leave unturned. 

The dear victor however was 
Diana. When she and Charles 
were together, it was upon her 
the cameras and the attention 
lingered. When they separated, 
public sympathy stayed largely 
on her side. Anna Pasternak's 
Princess in Love (1994), which 
revealed her long affair with the 
cavalry officer Janies Hewitt, 
brought opprobrium only on 
Hewitt Her BBC television in- 
terview on Panorama in No- 
vember 1995 -of which she gave 
neither the Queen nor her own 
personal advisers any warning, 
and in which she admitted her 
adultery, criticised the Royal 
Family for its lack of support for 
her, and cast aspersions on 


,v:it c 






ft 


be harnessed to the causes : 
cherished, and her personal 
happiness. Her friendship with 
Dodi Rived, son of the contro- 
versial owner of Hanrods and 
benefactor of sundryToiy MPs. 
might arouse conflicting emo- 
tions within the British estab- 
lishment. But shining through 
the blurry photo-lens images 
from the Mediterranean these 
last few weeks was a personal joy 
which she did not attempt U> con- 
ceal By the end loo. she was cast- 
ing off the political shackles 
too. vouchsafing to the French 
newspaper Le Monde her opin- 
ion that the previous Conserv- 
ative Government had been 
“hopeless" in its refusal to ban 
landmines. 

Nothing however could en- 
tirely remove the distortions im- 
posed by the relentless, white 
hot glare of publicity. First to 
some British tabloids, and then 
to Le Monde . she spoke of her 
desire to live abroad. “Any sane 
person would have left long ago. 
Bui I cannot. I have my sons.” 
Diana, as she realised better 
than anyone, was trapped - by 
her immediate pursuers in the 
media, by the establishment 
which had made her. and bv her 
own imperfections. 

In such circumstances, per- 
haps. only a superhuman could 
have withstood the pressures. 
Diana, Princess of Wales how- 
ever was all too human. Had she 
married a country squire instead 
of a future king, ihe tragedy ear- 
ly yesterday in an underpass by 
the Seine would haw merited 
no more than u line in the so- 
ciety pages. Instead, her ap- 
pallingly premature, and utterlv 
needless death will have reper- 
cussions on Britain, its institu- 
tions and the way the count is 
sees itself for verv munv veins 
to come. 

Rupert Cornwell 

Diana Frances Spencer: 
Sandringham. Norfolk t July 
1961: married /%/ The i'nr.cc 
of I VaL-s ( nvi > sons: marriage , 
.«ojW 1906; died Paris SI Augua 
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Birthdays 

Mr Komei Abe. composer, 86; Mr 
David Bairstow, cricketer. 46; Mr 
David Baldwin, former chairman, 
Hewlett-Packard, 61; Sir Kenneth 
Bradshaw, former Clerk of the 
House of Commons, 75: Mr Richard 
Bunko MP, 43; Miss Yvonne de Cojv 
lo, actress. 75; Sir David Carter, pro- 
fessor of clinical surgery, 57; 
Professor Ronald Cooke. Vice- 
Chancellor, University of York, 5& 
Mr Richard Fdk. ambassador to 
Thnisia, 54; Mr Gwynfor Evans, 
honorary president. Plaid Cymru, 85; 
Mrs Margaret Ewing MP, 52: Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Robert Freer. 74; 
Mr Bariy Gibb, singer. 5 1: Mr Ai leo 
Jones artist, 60; Mr Fraser Kemp MP. 


395 Baroness Park ofMonraoutb. far- 
mer principal, Somerville C olleg e. 
Oxford. 76; Lord Parkinson, former 
government minister, 66; Sir Austin 
Pearce, former chairman. British 
Aerospace, 76; Mr Manuel Pinero, 
golfer. 45; Lord Riverdale, former 
president, Balfour Darwins, 96; Mr 
Milton Shulmon, film and theatre 
critic, 79; Mr Leonard Slaikin, 
conductor, 43; Lord Thomson _of 
Fleet, newspaper proprietor, 73; 
Miss Lily Tomlin- television enter- 
tainer. 58. 


Anniversaries 

Births: Tbddeo Zucearo t Zuccbero). 
paint er. 1529; Edward Alleyn, actor 


and founder of Dulwich College, 
1566: Giacomo TbreUi, theatrical 
designer, 1608: John Thomson, land- 
scape painter, 1778; Marguerite Gar- 
diner. Countess Blessington, author 
and journalist. 1789; Zerah Col- 
burn. Infan t prodigy in mathematics. 
1804; August Horn, pianist and com- 
poser, 1825; Ami! care Fonchielli. 
composer, 1834; Engelbert 
Humperdinck, composer, 1854; 
Baron Carl Auer von Welsbnch. 
chemist, inventor of the gas mantle, 
1858; Adolph Appia, theatrical de- 
signer. 1862; Sir Roger David Case- 
ment, conspirator for Irish 
nationalism, 1864; Tjemteman Jim" 
James John Corbett, heavyweight 
baser, 1866; Edwin Evans, music crit- 


ic and author, 1874; Edgar Wee Bur- 
roughs, novelist and creator of 
“Tarzan". 1875; Francis William As- 
ton. physicist, 1877; Rex Ellingwood 
Beach, novelist, 1877; Othmar 
Schoeck. composer, 1886; Rocky 
Marciano (Rocco Marchepano), 
heavyweight boxer, 1923. Deaths: 
Hadrian IV. Pope (Nicholas Break- 
spear, the only Englishman to be 
Pope), 1159; Jacques Cartier, tac- 
pjorer. 1557; Marin Mereetme, math- 
ematician, 1648; Louis XTV, the 
“Sun King" of France, 1715; Sir 
Richard Steele, essayist and play- 
wright. 1729; Wiliam Clark, explor- 
er of the North West country. 1838; 
Sir Richard Westmacott. sculptor. 
1856; William YarrelL zoologist, 


1856; Samuel Coleridge-laylor, com- 
poser, 19H Moreion Frewen, en- 
trepreneur, 1924; William Wymark 
Jacobs, short -story writer. 1943; Den- 
nis Brain, horn-player, 1957; Guy. 
Burgess, defector, 1963; Uya Grig- 
oriyevich Ehrenburg. novelist and 
poet, 1967; Siegfried Lorraine Sas- 
soon, writer, 1967; Francois Mauri- 
ac. poet and novelist, 1970. On this 
day: the destruction of Jerusalem un- 
der Titus took place, 70; Count 
Chri s ti a n of Oldenburg was elected 
King oT Denmaik and Norway, 1448; 
Kiev, then part of Lithuania, was 
sacked by the Crimean Tartars. 1482; 
the Covenanters were defeated by 
Montrose at Tippermuir. 1644; the 
world’s first triangular postage 


stamps were issued hv the Capo of 
Good Hope, 1853; the foundation 
stone of the Ottawa Parliament 
building was laid by the Prince of 
Whies, 1S60; Cannon Street railway 
terminus, London, was opened for 
passenger traffic, 1866: the Siege 
Metz (Trim co -German War) started. 
1870; the Prussians defeated the 
French at the Battle of Sedan. 1870; 
Britain signed a peace treaty with the 
Zulus, 1879; the Severn Tlinncl wa< 
opened for goods traffic. 1886; i n 
Russia, St Petersburg was renamed 
PMrngnd. 1914: nearly 200.00(1 peo- 
ple w *ra killed in earthquakes in 
Tbkyo and Yokohama. 193; Albania 
was declared a kingdom, and Zonu 
l became tang, 1928; the Alhambra 
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Theatre. London, w.i* dcnhilUlu-.t. 
I l >3i..; Poland was invaded by v.ei 
ninny, and Daiuig Free City was 
M-Lccd. I9.V4-.aHcr tncrihnmiiig Knn* 
Idris 1. Colonel Gud.ilti wuislnuu- 
cr in Libya. IW* Qatar became in- 
dependent. t‘>7I.Tbday istlie l east 
Day of St Drithchn, Si Fuerc. Si 
Giles or Aegidius. Sr Lupus or 1 cu 
of Seres. St Priscus of C.ipu.t. St ScUv 
and Si Veren.i. 


Lectures 

National Gallery: Puul Smith. “Sett 
rat and the Avant-Garde". Iprn. 
Victnrb Mid Albert Museum: .Mi- 
^Spira. “Medieval Iconographs 

and Symbolism", ‘ 
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Paul McCann 

Media Correspondent 

T7ie Advertising Standards Au- 
thority looks set to wash its 
hands of controversial political 
advertising such as the Con- 
servatives' “demon eyes” poster 
attack on Tony Blair 
The Committee on Adver- 
tising Practice (CAP), which 
sets the rules by which the 
Advertising Standards Author- 
ity polices advertising cam- 
paigns, is considering a plan to 
label political adverts “propa- 


ganda out of the bounds of 
regulation”. 

At present political advertis- 
ing is covered by the ASA for 
matters of taste and decency 
and the privacy of individuals. 
But they are not bound to the 
same rutes of honesty and truth- 
ful presentation as commercial 
advertisers. 

The CAP is unhappy with thk 
“half-way house” arrangement 
because it feels politicaTadver- 
tiang is discrediting the repu- 
tation of advertising as a whole. 

It is considering whether to 


include 

its regulations or consider it as 
pure propaganda bound by no 
rules. . 

Insiders believe it is unhkc- 
fy the committee will take the 
regulatory option because it 
does not want to take respon- 
sbflhy for judging whether a po- 
litical party is telling the truth: 
“Wfc are an unelected body 
and have no desire to become 
involved in the democratic 
.process.” said Caroline Craw- 
ford, a director of the ASA. 
“Can you imagine the situation 


if during the course of an elec- 
tion we are asked to adjudicate 
on an advertisement on a mat- 
ter of truthfulness. Say il lakes 
a week for us to judge on it and 
in the meantime the party mak- 
mg the false claim wins the elec- 
tion. Are we then to rule that 
they lied their way into power?” 

Last year the ASA ruled 
against the “demon eyes" press 
ad created by M & C Saatchi 
after it received 130 complaints 
from Labour Party members 
and church groups. It was able 
to censure the ad under its pri- 


vacy regulations because it 
portrayed Mr Blair as “sinister 
and dishonest” and because 
his permission had not been 
sought for the ad. At the same 
time it rejected complaints that 
the ad was offensive because it 
attributed Satanic qualities to 
Mr Blair. 

However the ASA is known 
to he worried that other com- 
plaints - such as the one that the 
Conservative Party made 
against a “Same old Tories. 
Same old lies” poster by the 
Labour Party -were made in or- 


der to garner publicity and cast 
a shadow over an advert rather 
than because they honestly ex- 
pected the poslcr'to be banned. 

AH the major political parties 
are being consulted about a 
change in the regulations, but 
the last time they were con- 
sulted. in 1992, the ASA was 
unable to get them to reach a 
consensus. The review of po- 
litical advertising regulations is 
being accompanied by a review 
of the rules covering the use of 
members of the Royal family 
without their permission. 



Seeing red: The Tories' controversial election 



angry at 

Saudi 

sentence’ 


Ian Burrell 


The families of two British 
. nurses facing possible execution 
•. in Saudi Arabia have reacted 
■. angrily to a frenzy of specula- 
tion yesterday that one of the 
women had been convicted and 
faced being beheaded. 

Reports, quoting unnamed 
sources in Dubai, claimed that 
Deborah Parry, 38, who was 
* bora in Nottingham, had been 
■, given the death sentence for the 
murder of her Australian col- 
league Yvonne Gilford. 

Associated Press claimed 
that Lucille McLauchlafi, 31, 
from Dundee, bad been cleared 
of murder but found guilty of 
being an accessory to murder. 

The Foreign Office-moved 
quickly to say that it had “no 
. information'' that any such 
decisions ted been made. 

, Relatives . of both jjQford 
. and . the British nuz^s also 
. expressed bewfldenoeoL^’ ■. 

Frank GQford, thebrother of 
. the dead nurse,- whenhas sug-. 
gested that he would seek the. 
death penalty if the British 
. nurses were found guilty, 

■ . described the reported devel- 
opment as a “non-event”. ■ 

He said: “1 have still not 
heard anything from Sandi Ara- 
1 bia. 1 have no confirmation on 
any of the stories floating 
around the countryside.”' 


The British families were 
clearly upset by the rumours. 

Jack Irvine, aspokesmanfor 
the families, said: “It is dearly 
very, very distressing to the 
relatives. 

“If you were the parent or 
relative of someone in a Saudi 
jail and they were possibly 
about to be beheaded wouldn't 
you be distressed? 

“We have been getting this 

every weekend for the bst three 

weeks. The same story. When 
it is checked out it appears to 
be untrue ” • - • 

The Foreign Office said that, 
as far as it was aware,, no 
dedsibn had been made. 

“Our situation is that we 
have also made inquiries and 
the senior officials to whom we 
spoke said that they bad ho 
information on a judgment 
being issued or a verdict , and 
sentence handed out,” said a 
spokesman. 

Officiate said they did not 
believe that information was 
being wfthheldira the British • 
authorities. . . 

“Bat their judiciary is:- 
independent of the govern- . 
ment so we are not to know the 
ramifications any more than 
we would know (the private 
deliberations] of the higher 
courts in this country.” He 
added: “Wb would expect (hot 
the first people tobetmdwcald 



Frank Gilford has rubbished reports that ooe of the nurses charged with murdering his sister has been sentenced to death Photograph: Matt Turner 


be the lawyers on both sides.” 

. It has been confirmed that 
papers from the case were sub- 
mitted to a higher Saudi court 
kfidaysago. Sources have spec- 
ulated that this indicates that a 
decision has been made and 
sent for approval. 

But according to Salah al-He- 
jail an, the nurses' Saudi lawyer 


“The documents of the case 
were submitted to a higher 
court in Riyadh last Saturday 
[August 23[.. .[and] did not give 
a judgement of any kind" 

Mr Hejailan said the docu- 
ments submitted dealt with is- 
sues such as the nurses' alleged 
confessions and the Gilford 
family's insistence on the death 


penalty, and the higher court 
would now review the evidence 
and determine the credibility of 
the confessions. 

The Dubai-sourced reports 
claimed that a three-judge 
panel had issued its verdict on 
17 August, but bad not released 
it publicly. An appeals court in 
Riyadh is reviewing the case as 


part of a mandatory appeals 
process that could last months 
or even years, it was claimed. 

Verdicts issued by Saudi 
courts are not always 
immediately released publicly 
and court hearings are dosed to 
reporters. 

The Australian nurse was 
found murdered in December 


in her room at the King Fahd 
medical complex in the Saudi 
city of Dbahran. She bad been 
stabbed, bludgeoned and 
suffocated. 

Ms Pany and Ms McLauch- 
lan say they are innocent of the 
murder and have withdrawn 
their confessions which they 
say were made under duress. 



Ran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 

A flood of compteinls about im- 
migration cases is reaching 
some Labour MPs, largely 
prompted by hopes that the 
Blair Government will be more 
sympathatic than (be Ibries, 
ministers have been warned 
■ Some Labour MPs have told 
ministers that they have been 
besieged by constituents whose 
relatives have been refused en- 


try to Britain, in the hope of re- 
ceiving help. 

However, several Labour 
MPs have told The Independent 
that the number of refusals has 
gone up. Some believe British 
officials abroad are oveicom- 
pensatingfor Labour's abolition 
of the ^primary purpose” rule 
which was designed to stop 
couples marrying solely for tiae 
purpose of settling in Britain. 

It basalso been suggested that 
the problem might be die fall- 


out from a major drive, just be- 
fore the genera) election, to deal 
with a backlog of immigration 
cases. All agree that new MPs* 
inexperience may have exacer- 
bated the backlog, with letters 
going to the wrong departments 
and having to be forwarded 
The Foreign Office minister, 
Baroness Symons, has been 
forced to write to all about 

the crisis. She also plans a fact- 
finding trip to Islamabad, where 
a computer failure has been 


causing delays for months, and 
to New Delhi 

The unit which deals with 
MPs' repres en tations on visa re- 
ftisals had 1,000 new cases in 
June, compared with the usual 
average for the month of 550. 
Last year its staff dealt with 
7,572 cases - 631 per month - 
but they have seen 1,500 this 
August. 

The Foreign Office, which is 
responsible for visa applica- 
tions made overseas, says there 


has been no significant increase 
in either the number of appli- 
cations or the proportion of re- 
fusals. Its officials believe the 
backlog has been caused by rel- 
atives nr this country making 
new appeals on old cases, in the 
hope that Labour will be more 
sympathetic than the Ibries. 

Baroness Symons told MPs in 
her letter that she planned to 
give “careful thought” to a 
□umber of problems and to 
write again spelling out her 


plans to tackle them in the 
medium and long term. 

She told The Independent'. 
“We are continuing to monitor 
daily the performance of our 
correspondence unit and are 
working urgently to improve 
matters." 

However, some experienced 
Labour MPs are angry about the 
way the issue is being handled. 
One said he had spoken to a 
minister who had complained 
he could not cross the Lobby of 


crisis 


the House of Commons with- 
out being approached by half a 
dozen concerned MPs. 

“1 think the central problem 
is with our entiy clearance of- 
ficere and their training and cul- 
ture. I hesitate to say There is a 
racist culture but it is bard to 
avoid that conclusion," said 
one MP, who did not want to be 
named. “It's almost as if they are 
sifting cases by knocking them 
back and saying the genuine 
ones will reapply." 


Fill her up - with a few gallons of fresh air 


Kate Watson-Smyth 

It may looka little old- 
fashioned* but this Citroen 
2CV is in fact one of the most 
modem vehicles of the 20th 
century. The electronic car is 
. a specially adapted vehicle 
which can be charged up by 
the wind. 

It is currently touring 
Cornwall in what U believed 
: 10 be the first practical 
demonstration in the country 
of poUuJion-frce motoring . 

The Engel-Burgpr family 
(right), from Germany, which 
onto the car and has come to 
Britain on a touring holiday, 
wanted to demonstrate how 
to trawl by car without 
damaging the environment. 

Powered fry nine batteries, 
they drove to Ddabcle wind 
farm, Cornwall to charge the 
car overnight from one of the 
10 400k turbines before 
travelling up to ® miles a 
day, visiting places of interest 
in Cornwall. 

.. The Du la bole wind farm, 
which was the first in the 
country, came on-line m 1991 
and now produces 10 muhon 
KWh per year. 

- Peter Edwards, managing 

■ director of Windetoctnc, the. 
operator uf the form, aid: 
_“Onr turbines arc small by 


modem standards. The 
newest, being installed on the 
continent, are 1.5MW, nearly 
four times as powerful. 

“With turbines being * 
constructed alongside 
German autobahns, wind 
turbines could become an 
increasingly common sight as 
we find a solution to emission 
free motoring." 

Nick Goodall, chief 
executive of the British Wind 
Energy Association, said: 
“With the UK the windiest 
country in Europe, the 
prospect of being able to 
enjoy the car vrithout the guilt 
of pollution is looking very 
good. 

“However, if we don’t see 
planning consent granted for 
wind farms, the prospees for 
zero emissions mil take a. : . 
giant step backwards.” 

There are around 40 wind 
farms in Britain, most of 
which are in relatively remote 
areas. 

However, despite tire 
claims that wind power is the 
most environmentally friendly 
way to produce energy, many 
environmentalists have - 
"complained that the sight of. 
the ugly turbines across the 
horizon is equally d amaging . 

ro the l andscape- - _ 

photogropip fmu Stater 



MI5 

expose 

tapes 

refused 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


Whitehall sources yesterday at- 
tacked the gross irresponsibil- 
ity of tht Mail on Sunday for its 
refusal to give advance notice 
of further revelations to be 
made by David Shayler, a for- 
mer M15 agent The newspaper 
spurned a proposal from Alas- 
tair Campbell, the Prime Min- 
ister's press secretary, that it 
should tell officials what dis- 
closures were going to be made. 

A government source said 
they had wanted to know 
whether any material contained 
in the second instalment of Mr 
Shayler’s exposfi would be dam- 
aging, and the source protest- 
ed that Jonathan HoJborow, 
editor of the Mail on Sunday, 
was not the best judge of that. 

In the event, Mr Holborow 
refused to co-opeialc, and Jack 
Star’, the Home Secretary, won 
a High Court injunction, pre- 
venting the newspaper from 
carrying further disclosures. 

. Mr Straw claimed that “seri- 
ous harm” had already been 
caused by last week's Mad on 
Sunday report of Mr Shayler’s in- 
side knowledge about the work- 
ing of toe Security Service. There 
was particular concern about an 
operation in which money was 
tracked from Libyan sources to 
the bank account of a senior 
Guardian journalist, used to fi- 
nance a libel action against The 
Independent newspaper. 

But the High Court judge 
who granted the application 
for an emergency injunction re- 
fused a government request 
for the Mad on Sunda y to hand 
over all the tapes of its inter- 
views with Mr Shayler. 

Under the new Official Se- 
crets Act any person who is 01 
has been a member of the se- 
curity and intelligence service; 
“is guilty of an offence if with 
out lawful authority he disclos 
es any information ... which l a 
or has been in his possession fcn 
virtue of his position as a mem 
ber of any of those services". 

In the case of a newspape 
publishing that information 
the disclosure has to be dam 
aging and it has to be pubtishei 
“knowing, or having reasonabl’ 
cause to believe, that it woul« 
be damaging". As the dispul- 
between Mr Campbell and M 
Holborow shows, “damage 
means different things to dil 
ferent people, but die Hig 
Court judge sided with th 
Government on Saturday nigh 


Trees to 
clean up 
wasteland 


Poison-eating trees are beir 
developed to help clean c 
Britain's industrial wastelar 
blighted by toxic pollutants. 

Some of the first sites pi 
pointed for “bio-reracdiatioi 
are currently so toxic that an 
one entering them has to we 
a frill protective suit, free ma 
and breathing equipment. 

Under the “green-tech” pi 
ject the trees are to be used 
absorb from the soil pollutat 
like lead* cadmium, merai 
copper, zinc and boron. T 
trees would then be felled to t 
able the land to be utilised. Pfc 
of willow, poplar and alder h: 
already been planted in I 
Black Country to identify 1 
most effective species. 

The “clean-earth” project 1 
been launched by the Woh 
hampton based National Uti 
Forestry Unit, which has pid 
three sites near the M6 mol 
way, in the heavy industral b 
* mass planting as part of 
Black Country Urban Fb; 
(BCUFj, a flOrn Mfllenni 
programme to improve the q 
ity of life in the Wet Midlaj 
o million trees will be pk 
ed in the UK’s most ambiti 
“greening” programme. 
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international 

West turns 


MONDAY 


l -r?TPM pgp ^ - THE independent 


heat on Serb hardliners 


Andrew Marshal 
and gggg 

The West has increased the 

pressure on Boaiian Serb harS 

liners over the weeir^T 

■Ssstsisss 

Gelbard. accused hardline sap- 
porters of wartime leader 
Radovan Karadzic of mstigat- 
ing the violence, and critiosed 
them for using women and chil- 

Muslim 

leader 

urges 

Algeria 

truce 


Paris ( Reuters) - The leader of 
’ Algeria's banned Is lami c Sal- 
2 vation Front has called for an 
“f immediate halt to the blood- 
shed in the North African 
country as preliminary step 
s towards dialogue with the 
“ authorities. 

■ In a brief letter to the Unit- 
™ ed Nations Secretary-General 

Kofi Annan, Abaasi Madani 
said: “In respect toyour appeal 
on Algerians for dialogue and 
"! reconciliation — I am ready to 
ac call for an immediate halt to 
“ bloodshed." 

Between 100 and 300 people 
rv were killed overnight on Thurs- 
day and Friday in the worst of 
a a series of massacres of civilians 
7 P in recent weeks. The authorities 
have blamed Muslim rebels for 
the atrocity. 

About 601000 people have ; 
"T been killed since January 1992, ' 
■i»l w ^ cn aut ^ or ' t i es scrapped 
3*!. a general election dominated by 
the Islamic Salvation Front 
pou ^pjs) 

^ Mr Madani. who is in (he Al- 

gerian capital Algiers, said his 
appeal would be “a preliminary 
% ’Step for a serious dialogue ... 

. e to find a happy end to the 
•jjv crisis . 

Ohs f "^ e * etIer - written in classi- 
cal Arabic, was signed by his 
f h „ son, Abbas Salman, in the name 
o of his father. It had no FIS 
® stamp and could not immedi- 
JJL lately be authenticated. 

IT The FIS leader, recently re- 
. leased from prison where he 
, *penl six years, said his move 
*: Was motivated by “the deteri- 
bration of the situation in Al- 
geria and mass massacres which 
largeted Algerian people". 

1 Sir Madaoi's letter was not 

■ L mentioned hv Algerian state- 
“li -un media, including the APS 


largeted Algerian people". 

■jj. 1 Sir Madaoi's letter was not 
• L mentioned by Algerian state- 
j -un media, including the APS 
. 'lews agency. 

«- ' ' The UN chief on Saturday 

Cor l° ld a news con f erence that 
lra [ Voids of condemnation would 
.j 4ot be enough. “It will be nec- 
f S’ *wnry to go beyond that, qui- 
the and ^ ,scrcc tl>'.” he said. “I 
v Hope we will find ways and 
,_ v Vteans of encouraging the par- 
ies to cease violence." 

' “The killing has gone on far 
bo long." said Mr Annan, who 
V Ssas attending the Venice film 
/ >*stivnl where a UN film. Foot- 
notes to a Her. was on show. 

' Pope John Paul yesterday 
jlso condemned the massacres. 
'My thoughts turn to the mar- 
ked Algeria, where news of un- 
leard-of violence, which 
nceasingly hit mi many inno- 
bnt people, continues to reach 
m s." be told pilgrims from his 
^ Ummer residence south of 
tome in a regular Sunday 
tldrcss. 

{jju I “May God touch die heart of 
M those involved in these mas- 

teres, in order that there may 

p rei b an end to such an unjustifi- 
cess ^‘ra^ ot violence and the 
hou ‘)unti>' may find again the 
'.*ace it so desires," he added. 


dren as shields for rock-throw- 
mg demonstrators. 

. Mr Gelbard, oq a one-day vis- 
ltto shore up the crumbling 
Dayton peace accords and stem 
mounting violence that has in- 
cluded attacks on US soldiers, 
gave measured support to the 
more moderate Bosnian Serb 
leader, Biljana Plavsic, but 
heaped scorn on her hardline ri- 
yals. He said the backers of the 
® dieted war criminal Radovan 
Karadzic had impoverished the 
Bosnian Serb people, whose 


economy was wrecked during 
the 43-month-long Bosnian civ- 
il war. 

“I warned him in the most se- 
rious terms that there is a need 
right now to change his behav- 
iour," Mr Gelbard said after he 
met Momcilo Krajisnik, a top 
Karadzic aide. “The conse- 
quences will be the most seri- 
ous imaginable," he added. 

Mr Krajisnik hit back at Mr 
Gelbard. “We took Gelbards 
message very seriously, but we 
don't accept threats." he said. 


The Bosnian Serbs' embat- 
tled President Plavsic met the 
US administrator of Brcko, 
where intra-Serb tensions 
sparked attacks against US 
peacekeeping troops three days 
ago. After speaking with the ad- 
ministrator, Robert Fhrrand, 
for two hours, Mrs Plavsic con- 
demned her hard-line rivals for 
“putting women and children in 
the front line which is beyond 
every moral norm". 

Mrs Plavsic controls the west- 
ern section of Serbian territo- 


ry in Bosnia from her base in 
Banja Luka, while Mr Karadz- 
ic controls the east from Pale, 
near the capital. Sarajevo. The 
peace force and other interna- 
tional representatives in Bosnia 
have sided increasingly with 
Mrs Plavsic. 

Gashes erupted in Brcko af- 
ter US soldiers serving with the 
Nato peace mission moved to 
maintain order after learning 
that Mrs Plavsic’s forces were 


and media outlets controlled by 


her rivals. Mr Farrand criticised 
local radio in Brcko for insti- 
gating Thursday’s violence. 

The North Atlantic Council. 
Nato’s policymaking body, said 
on Saturday that Nato-led 
troops in Bosnia “would not tol- 
erate the use of force or intim- 
idation" and promised to shut 
down any media inciting vio- 
lence. The council met in spe- 
cial session late on Saturday to 
consider the developing situa- 
tion in the Serb part of Bosnia- 
Heraegovinia. 
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Blazing afr^il: A 5 Oft -effigy dominating the skyline at the annual Burning Man festival in the Nevada desert. The fes^valfr^ “fr ^spirited 
people" is described as “Mad Max meets Woodstock” and drew 20,000 people over the weekend Photograph: David Ake/Reuters 

Egypt jails Israeli ‘spy’ for 15 years 



Behind bars: Aazam Assam in 
a security cage at court 


Patrick Cockbum 

Jerusalem 

An Egyptian state security court 
in Cano yesterday sentenced an 
Israeli Arab to 15 years’ hard 
labour for spying in Egypt on 
behalf of Israeli intelligence. 
The case brings Israeli-Egypt- 
ian relations to their lowest 
level since the peace treaty bet- 
ween the two countries was 
signed in 1979. 

Azam Azam, an IsraelirArab 
belonging to the Druze sect, was 
convicted of working as a spy 
when he was employed in a tex- 
tile plant in Egypt He was ac- 
cused of planning to send back 
information written on invisible 


ink on items of lingerie made in 
the factory. 

Benjamin Netanyahu, the Is- 
raeli prime minister, protested 
by telephone to Hosni Mubarak, 
the Egyptian president, that 
Mr Azam was innocent and 
said that the verdict was “an out- 
rage". Mr Azam’s lawyer said 
that his client was the victim of 
poor political relations between 
Egypt and Israel. 

Three accomplices of Mr 
Azam, Emad Abdel Hamid Is- 
mail, an Egyptian, and two Israeli 
Arab women - Zahra Youssef 
Greiss and Mona Ahmed 
Shawahna-were given life sen- 
tences in absentia on the same 
charges. The trial became the fo- 


cus of Egyptian hostility to Israel 
which has intensified since Mr 
Netanyahu became prime min- 
ister last year. 

The espionage charges main- 
ly involved economic spying, 
according to the charges brought 
against Mr Azam, who was em- 
ployed by one of the few Israeli- 
Egyptian joint ventures in Cairo. 

Mr Azam’s brothers, who 
were in court, earlier had said 
that their brother would be ac- 
quitted. Israel has repeatedly de- 
nied the charges were true and 
the case has been portrayed by 
the Israeli government and me- 
dia as an officially inspired fab- 
rication. However, there is no 
doubt that Egyptian popular an- 


imosity to Israel has grown. Mr 
Azam’s Egyptian attorney, 
Farid ei-Deeb r was denounced 
as a traitor by other Egyptian 
lawyers. The Egyptian press 
portrayed Mr Azam and Mr Is- 
mail as spies long before the ver- 
dict was announced. 

In Israel the government re- 
acted strongly. David Bar-Dan, 
the Prime Minister’s aide, said: 
“The Prime Minister said in the 
cabinet meeting that this is an 
outrage. Azam Azam is inno- 
cent. He does not deserve to 
spend one day in jail.” 

Mr Netanyahu has been lob- 
bying Mubarak to release Azam 
smee he was arrested in Nov- 
ember 1996. 


Cambodia’s king warns of threat to poll 


Siem Reap, Cambodia (AP) — 
King Norodom Sihanouk, call- 
ing his country “an island of 
war”, predicted yesterday that 
free elections could not be held 
without peace between his son 
and the coalition partner who 
deposed the Prinoe in a coup. 

The frafl monarch returned Co 
Cambodia on Friday after six 
months of medical treatment in 
Qiinfl, and offered to mediate 
a peace deal to end two months 


of factional warfare. “If they al- 
low me to do something, l 
would also like to participate in 
the informal talks," the Kong 
said, referring to possible neg- 
otiations between the Second 
Prime Minister, Hun Sen, and 
royalists led by the King’s son, 
the former First Prime Minister, 
•Prince Norodom Ranariddh. 

Hun Sen has promised elec- 
tions for next May, the fifth an- 
niversary of a United Nations 


organised vote that brought him 
to power in a tense coalition with 
Prince Ranariddh which was shat- 
tered by the coop in early July. 

King Sihanouk. 74, told re- 
porters in Siem Reap that he 
was willing to take up Hun Sen's 
offer to be a supreme adviser 
during the elections, but ex- 
pressed doubts that the polls 
would be free and fair. 

“If we continue like we have 
been doing in the last two 


months, we cannot have a de- 
mocratic, free and fair election," 
he said. “We will have a guided, 
arranged election." 

Prince Ranariddh won the 
election in 1993, but Hun Sen 
forced his way into a coalition 
by threatening renewed civil 
war. Few expect Hun Sen to lose 
next time or to surrender pow- 
er if he does. 

Prince Ranariddh’s military 
supporters were stiU fighting yes- 


terday along the northern bor- 
der with Thailand, where they 
have held out against Hon Sett’s 
larger forces for more than two 
weeks at the village of O’SmadL 

The King predicted that the 
village will soon fall and that 
subsequent resistance will come 
primarily from the Khmer 
Rouge guerrillas. 

A Khmer Rouge friction is 

fighting alongside prince Ra- 
nariddh's men. 


The Nato Secretary-Gener- 
al Javier Solatia said that allied 

peacekeeping troops would use 

force, if needed, to shut down 
Bosnian Serb media outlets 
that urge violence agamst 
peacekeepers. 

President Plavsic warned that 
the hardliners would face pun- 
ishment when the power strug- 
gle in Bosnian Sorb territory was 
over. “Their biggest punishment 
would be their conscience, if they 
had one,” she said during a 
television programme on Sat- 


urday night. “Since they do not 
have one, they wifi he punched 
once all this over." 

The West, together with Mr- 
Plavsic, have been gradual h 
wresting power from the hard- 
liners in the west of the repub- 
lic. including putting Plavsic 
loyalists in charge of police sta- 
tions. They also have been tak- 
ing control of the state-run 
television network, which pre- 
viously broadcast only news 
programmes put a>gelher fry the 
hardline-run studios in Pale. 



Fear of police crackdown 
forces Kenyans to flee 

A number of residents fled a suburb south of Mombasa on 
the Kenvan coast which is largely deserted after an exodus 
of people who said thev feared a police crackdown. 
Commerce in Ukoni suburb. Kwale district, ground to a 
halt after the three-day exodus. Residents esunuiied 
than 10,000 people remained of a population oi around 
60,000 before the start on 13 August or a senes of ctnmc 
attacks fry well-organised gangs. Reuters - Mombasa 

Pipe bomb aimed at Zionists 

A small pipe bomb exploded despite heavy seoirity in the 
host city for the lOOiii anniversaiy of the first Zionist 
Cbngress that laid the foundations for the modem stale of 
Israel. The Federal Prosecutor's Office said it would be 
involved in investigations — a sign that authorities took it ^ 
seriously. AP “ Base * 

President rushed to hospital 

President Arthur NR Robinson was rushed to a medical 
clini c after collapsing while inspecting troops at a military 
parade marking the 35th independence anniversary of 
Trinidad and Tbhago. The 70-year-old lawyer was elected 
head of state io March this year. He served as prime 
minister from 19S6 to 1991. Reuters - Port of Spain 

Pope’s concern for pilgrims 

Pope John Paul said said be hoped Israel’s decision to lift a 
month-long siege on the West Bank town of Bethlehem 
could be a first step in a process of normalisation. The 
Pontiff, speaking to pilgrims from his summer residence 
south of Rome in a regular Sunday address, said he was 
concerned by the “extremely serious situation created 
especially in Bethlehem, with consequences also for the 
numerous pilgrims". Reuters — Castelgandoltfo 

Angolan rebels step into line 

Angola's former rebel movement said on Sunday it would 
fitrnl United Nations Security Council demands to avert new 
sanctions, but officials close to the peace process said they 
doubted Unita’s wili to comply. Last week the Security 
Council announced a package of sanctions due to conic into 
effect on 30 September unless Secretary General Kofi 
Annan confirms that Unita has taken “omcrclc and 
irreversible steps" to fulfil its obligations. Reuters - Luanda 

Israeli flights to Jordan 

Israel said it hoped to reach a permanent accord soon to 
allow it to divert international flights to its congested Eilat 
resort to the Red Sea airpon at Aqaba. Jordan. The project 
to divert flights from Eilat's congested airport to Aquha. 
just six miles away, was the first major lsraeli-Jordanian 
venture announced to cement a peace treaty signed in 
1994. Reuters - Aqaba 

Poles in military pact 

The defence ministers of Poland. Germany and Denmark 
announced plans to establish a joint military corps, which 
would begin operation after Poland’s entry into Nato. The 
unit is planned to start operation in April 19 IJ 9 and will be 
made up of three divisions of S.000 to 10.000 iroops each. 

Its headquarters wili be probably in Szczecin. Poland, on 
the Baltic coast near the Polish-German border. 

AP - Warsaw 

Montserrat hopes for aid 

Montserrat’s volcano — — wm 

continued rumbling, spewing *Hgrj 

ash and rocks as the island 

eagerly awaited the arrival of mt-'T/ 

a cop British official and the |jj|H 

possibility of more aid. B fere 

Government officials and the ■19 w* Tl 


general public are looking 
forward to the arrival today BB’ -V' 

of Development Minister » 

George Foulkes (right) . T 

hoping be will announce a VLcf 

new aid package for people 
who want tostay on the 
British colony. AP - Salem 

Biker gangs open fire 

Police wanted residents to slay off the streets after a 
shootout between rival motorcycle gangs in the Queensland 
central coast city of Mackay. Six people, all believed t, si 
gang members, were in hospital with gunshot wounds afrer 
the gunfight between members of the Odins Warriors a d 
the Outlaws motorcycle gangs, a police spokesman said 


Cash is the key to ending tradition of generations 


E UbM - Morocco’s northern peoples 
len ,sjk towards Europe, and many 
Sain - resentful and suspicious of their 
abo^-Jthern compatriots. Dahilia they 
xcl tl them dismissively - “those from 


bio and form a big obstacle to 
- ghat's aim of developing prosper- 
ger tdtemairves to the production of 
apt iliish. 

rob Producing up to 3,000 tonnes of 
0 f ) nab is resin every year, Morocco 
am lOW rite world’s leading exporter 
las, his illegal substance. Some 70 per 
*i n . t ofthe cannabis entering Europe, 
‘tiding Britain, comes from Mo- 
] co, so it is hardly surprising that 
An members are pressing Morocco 
ng tamp out production, and look- 
jie for ways to help it to do so. 

( i coming weeks, hundreds of 
:1a ies of this season’s “Moroccan 
n ;k" will start its clandestine jour- 

va 


ITHE 

MOROCCAN 
HARVEST 


ney across the Mediterranean 
through Spain and the Netherlands, 
subdivided from dealer to dealer with 
a bigger markup at every step, to 
emerge for sale on the streets of 
London or Manchester at some 
£2,000 per kilo - 50 times the price 
paid to small producers in the Rif 
mountains. 

Under pressure from European 
governments, the Moroccan au- 
thorities are stepping up repressive 
measures against traffickers: last 
month they increased the maximum 
prison term from 10 to 30 years, with 
a maximum fine of 800,000 dirhams 
(£5.500). More than 18,000 traf- 


Business is booming, writes 
Elizabeth Nash, in the last part of 
her series on marijuana in Morocco 


fickers were seized last year, and 342 
foreigners - including 40 Britons - 

are serving time in Moroccan jails for 
drugs offences. 

The authorities insist they aim to 
eradicate production of the 
cannabis plant, altogether, though 
they dare not infringe the Berbers' 
ancient tradition of cultivation for 
fear of revolt. They seek to promote 
alternative activities such as olive or 
apple production and c co-tourism, 
with the help of EU funds. 

“Cannabis cultivation derives 
from poverty, and the problem must 
be solved in the framework of the 
overall development erf the northern 


region," the director of Morocco's 
recently established Northern De- 
velopment Agency. Hassan Am- 
rani. said this week in Rabat. 

“Repression is necessary, but we 
can't keep it up indefinitely. Our chal- 
lenge is to find a long-term solution. 
We must offer an alternative activ- 
ity for millions who live from faf pro- 
duction, and for that we need 
support from friendly countries and 
institutions like the EU." 

Europe has committed more than 
70 million ecu (£47m) to improving 
roads and water supplies in the 
north, and additional support to en- 
courage business, but results are not 


expected for years, perhaps decades. 
“We can’t talk of a timescale,” says 
Lurio Guerato, the European Com- 
mission's representative in Rabat. 
“How do you persuade people to 
break the traditions of generations? 
You have to offer them something 
guaranteeing long-terra prosperity. 
It’s horribly complicated!" 

Crucial to the success of the 
Northern Development Agency is 
the support of the people in the Rif, 
Mr Amrani says. “Our plan is par- 
ticipative, we work with local peo- 
ple and NGOs [Non-governmental 
organisations], women's groups and 
youth groups. The agency has good 
credibility among the people.*" 

.The laid-back days of the Sixties 
and Seventies, when Europe’s hip- 
pies wandered through the Rif 
swathed in chilaba kaftans and puff- 
ing their ktf pipes, have gone. Local 
fathers’ initial surprised amusement 
swiftly gave way to the beady reali- 


sation that a limitless market exist- 
ed for their traditional smoke. With- 
in a decade, land devoted to fa/ had 
increased tenfold and now covers be- 
tween 50.000 and 74,000 hectares. A 
traffi ckin g network has sprung into 
shape that extends throughout Eu- 
rope and brings an estimated $2hn 
(£l.l6bn) a year into Morocco. Mo- 
roccans insist that hashish mostly 
leaves the country in the hands of 
British. Dutch or Italian truffiridnc 
clans. 

Tens of thousands of unfinished 
high-rise apartment blocks in the 
northern city of Tangier are thought 
to have been financed by d rug-pro r- 
fts as s means of money laundering 
A police investigator nicknamed 
“Lieutenant Colombo”, sent to Thng- 
ier in . 1992 lo declare war on 
cannabis, detained dozens of suspects 
and seized tons oF drugs, but lasted 
only months in his post. 

Morocco has no law to comhat 


money-laundering, and the auilm, 
tues deny that it lakes place. Bui U 
investigators suspect that a blind ^ 
is being turned towards drug-smu! 
ging. “Producers and large-scale iru 
tickers continue to operate wit 
virtual impunity due u» budget. u 
constraints and widespread comir 
tion. a US State Department lfr 
rcau of International Narcotics an 
Law Enforcement said in a report i 
March 19%. 1 

Some observers in Rabat sr 
-stamping out fa/ production, eve 
with the best will in the world, is wisl 
ful thinking doomed to failure - e: 
pccially with a quickening debate i 
Europe about possible dccrimina 
isation of hashish. Some Tear that in 
provements of infrastructure in ifr 
Kif could in the short tenn even hoi 
the traffickers. But internal ion; 
diplomatic sources say Rahat's la 
CM ellort to develop the north is (ft 
best so far. and they are prepared t 
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Proms 

John Dankworth 
and Cleo Laine 

RAH, London 

T he Julian Joseph All-Star Big Band 
was the Proms jazz feature two years 
ago. In 1996, Darius Milhaud's jazz- 
inspired ballet La Creation du morale was 
the nearest the season came to the subject. 
Tnis year, however, ii was the turn of John 
Dankworth and Cleo Laine to act as jazz 
standard-bearers, complete with the 
Dankworth Sextet, the BBC Concert 
Orchestra and the BBC Big Band. 

Whatever the statistics, the venue or the 
culiural pecking order -between classical 
and other music, a high-profile evening 
wposing these two artists b always worth 
enjoying. This was a fact known to the Albert 
HalTs near-capacity audience on Friday, who 
rapturously received a class act honed to per- 
fection through decades of experience. 

There is after all in this country jazz, and 
then, perhaps, Dankworth jazz, by prove- 
nance a London product, but built eodur- 
ingly, and to travel As this rich yet not cloy- 
ing programme showed, it's a- compilation 
product. Lame’s voice, amaym^ at 70 but 
a m a z i ng at any age, is one important ele- 
ment. Dankworth's brilliant and highly per- 
sonal arrangements are another (hdsalso an 
excellent composer in an excellently old-fash- 
ioned sense). The Dankworth Sextet, sea- 
soned performers though young in looks as 
in spin!, pull it all together. The rest of the 
trick lies in the Dankworths’ dialogue, 
extending friendship and intimacy, as long 
as the performance lasts, to the audience not 
en masse, but as a mass of individuals. 

The show began with tributes to F.n glkh 
literature: a Shakespeare Fantasia and 
instrumental What the Dickens! suite. A Dun- 
smane Blues and Take all my Loves (Sonnet 
40), ardently delivered by Laine, gave a taste 
of t hings to come. The dirge from Cymbe- 
line and Shall I compare thee to a summer's 
day ? added an antidote of melancholy, with 
some pretty neat setting of England prosody 
by the way. In musical code, Dickens’s 
name became an angular motif, bell-like 
when played as a chord, and a useful book- 
end for episodes with Oliver Twist and The 
Pickwick Papers' shady solicitors Dobson and 
Fogg (Dankworth and Tim Garland in slip- 
pery saxophone duet). The first half ended 
with Ellington's “Caravan” in Dankworth's 
raunchy symphonic arrangement, barking 
brass and manic rhythm section against i 
clarinet and trombone solo choruses. 

There were two more Dankworth scores 
after the interval. Double Vision , a BBC com- 
mission and world premiere, and excerpts 
from the Zodiac Variations of 1964 might 
have convinced you it was hiwevenmg. But 
then enter Dame Qeo Laine fo ring Gersh- 
win's “Biding My Time", BSlie Holiday’s 
"Fine and Mellow”, and foul Duke Elling- 
ton songs- The voice reignedsupreme, skil- 
fully working the microphone nr another 
Gershwin number, *Tve <fbt a Crush On 
You”, and barking out, with superb diction. 
Holiday’s classic lines with the backing of the 
full sextet = ... 

Alternating clarinet ancgsax, Dankworth ' 
kept up the pace with rjas and backings, 
adding fine inventions of as own to Elling- 
ton's “Creole Love Sono “ftDon't Mean, 
a Thing (If It Ain't Get That Swing) 
unleashed Laine’s scat singing oh' a sus~ 



Staying on 


Itfs two months since the Union Jack last flew over Hong Kong but there’s still one man flying the flag 
for Blighty* Michael Church meets David Atherton, music director of the Hong Kong Philharmonic 


N o one who saw it will 
ever forget Governor 
Patten’s bowed head 
as he listened ' to 
Nimrod on that last 
rain-drenched day of empire fast 
two short months ago. Some 
viewers may have noticed the 
cameras alighting from time to 
time on another head, bowed not 
in grief but in concentration. 
That was David Atherton, music 
director of the Hong Kong 
Phnharmoaic - the orchestra 
charged with • setting -the 
handover to music - but the story 
as he tells it is pure comedy. 

“I walked out on stage holding 
an umbrella over myself and our 
soloist. Dame Gwyneth Jones, 
while members of the 
administration held umbrellas 
over the basses as they played, 
because the overhead canopy 
didn’t stretch for enough to cover 
the full orchestra. Down there by , 
the harbour, the monsoon, 
humidity was horrendous, so all 
the string playeis were equipped 
with cheap $50 violins and cellos 
- their normal instruments would 
have cracked open and the glue 
dissolved in five minutes. Every 
instrument was miked .—'.'it 
sounded like the worst school 
band you ever heard. Anywhere 
else in the world, at any other 
time, .' we wouldn't - have ' 
considered playing in such 
conditions, but this particular 
concert had to happen.- 
From a musical pomt of view, 
he says, the event was a non- - 
were a small 
element in a pageant wrth the 
navy and air-force bads, ad 
6 , 06 a chfldreu, and. afl/we. saw 
was a sea of umbrellas. But I had 
insisted. 1 from the start that we 
should "not just be.-seesr as a 


peeling public After tfnrfexpenence, there, 
was no need for an encofo. 

Nicholas Williams 


backing-group for Chinese folk- 
songs, and that at some point the 
orchestra should do a small 
symphonic piece.” Hence 
Nimrod, and Patten’s tears, after 
winch the rain suddenly stopped. 

For the next five days the 
orchestra joined in the official 
celebrations, and premiered die 
Symphony 1997 (Heaven Earth 
Mankind) which the expatriate 
Chinese composer lan Dun bad 
written . especially for the 
occasion. “It was business as 
usual,” says Atherton. “We didn’t 
have time to stop »nd think.” 
TWo months on, be has had time 
to think, and still feels fine about 
the contract he's signed to work 
■ on under Chinese rule until 
September of the year 2000. 

“So for nothing untoward has 
happened, because the real 
handover has been happening 
steadily over the last four dr five 
years, The big companies have 
seen which side their bread is 
buttered on,, and started doing 
business with Beijing. Over the 
last few. weeks our board has 
altered slightly, but that's only 
because of local government 
changes. It’s still local people 
nmning thing s, and mostly the 
same people, the' same 
po liticians and h orinessm en.” 

But this, he says, is not a city 
where the arts are pre-eminent. 
“Money is what it’s all about. The 
arts are a low priority, as they are 
almost everywhere else.” That 
said, he’s still in a better position 
than any music director in the 
West, since 75 per cent of his 
funding comes from local 
government This means that be 
can plan with a confidence which 
seems contagious: he’s never 
lost so few players through 
natural wastage, and never had 



David Atherton: planning with confidence Photo: Tony Buckingham 


so many good ones queuing to 
join. “We can’t specifically 
reassure people about the future 
- all we can say is that our 
indications are positive. But that 
seems more than enough.” 
Strange: it's as if the Tiananmen 
massacre never happened. 

Atherton's first encounter with 
his future band - in 1989 - was 
not auspicious. “They'd told me 
they wanted an international- 
standard orchestra, so I listened, 
and to be. honest was appalled at 
what 1 heard. I felt things could 
only get better.” He took the 
plunge and swung into action. 

“My duty was to improve the 
orchestra, so .- some very 
unpleasant decisions had to be 
taken. Now the players who are 
there are there on merit, arid for 
no other reason. Though half 
the players were Western, 1 
decided to use nobody's 
Christian name, so that the 
Chinese wouldn’t feel 1 was 
giving preferential treatment I 
also stopped the Westerners 
running off to do extramural 
work to top up their salaries.” 


They comprise 13 different 
nationalities, with half coming 
from the West and half from the 
East Atherton has not (yet?) 
come under pressure to increase 
the ratio of Chinese. Each year 
he auditions in Brisbane, 
Melbourne, Sydney and London, 
as well as on both sides of 
America, where m ainlan d 
Chinese graduates of the Curtis 
and Juilliard schools see the 
Hong Kong Philharmonic as 
their way back home. 

“These Chinese players may 
not have much musical 
experience,” says Atherton, “but 
they have tremendous technical 
ability. The diversity of their 
background does bring 
problems: a Chinese person 
won't approach Mozart m the 
same way as a person from New 
York - but then neither will a 
player trained in Israel. The 
challenge is to impose a style to 
which they can aD relate, and 
which makes sense musically.” 

It was five years before he 
felt confident enough to take 
them into the recording studios. 


and then he was careful to 
steer off repertoire which might 
have evoked uncomfortable 
comparisons with the Berlin 
P hil. Their recordings of lesser- 
known Stravinsky are good by 
any standards. 

The other challenge was to 
build an audience. The vast 
majority of people who come to 
listen to the Hong Kong Phil 
have a mainland Chinese 
background and, therefore, no 
prior experience of Western 
music. “But this means that they 
come with no prejudices. A few 
years agn we- did the Faur£ 
Requiem and Goredd's Third 
before it bad become famous. If 
we’d put that programme on in 
the West, anywhere outside the 
big cul tu rally-aware dries like 
London or New York, people 
would have stayed away in 
droves. In Hong Kong the hall 
was full, because they’d learnt to 
trust us." But there ; s still some 
basic t raining to be done. Under 
the heading “Be a Sensitive 
Member of the Audience”, the 
current programme asks you (0 
“respect the orchestra and your 
fellow -music-lovers by not 
chatting or making unnecessary 
noise and, unless it is absolutely 
necessary, please don't leave 
your seat during the 
performance. If you have a 
cough, please muffle it with your 
handkerchief.” No easy sneers: 
such advice would not come 
amiss at the Royal Albeit Hall. 

• Where, as it happens, 
Atherton - who once held the 
record as the youngest ever 
conductor to appear at the 
Proms - will take the podium on 
Saturday with the BBC National 
Orchestra of Wiles, of which 
he is prindpal guest conductor. 


He has a string of parallel 
relationships, regularly 

conducting at the New York Met 
and at English National Opera, 
where he passed up the music 
directorship last year in favour of 
an extension to his Hong Kong 
contract He continues lo run the 
Mainly Mozart festival in San 
Diego, but his relationship with 
the London Sinfonietta, which 
he founded 30 years ago. seems 
to have languished - presumably 
because of his oft-stated view 
that composers have to earn the 
right to be played “rather than 
being plucked but of nowhere". 
This 53-vear-old Lancashire lad 
doesn't mince his words. 

When not making music, he 
plays with computers. But 
seriously: he's networked his 
entire Hong Kong office, and 
can bring up every individual 
screen on his personal computer 
when he’s in London. “It’s 
phenomenal," he says, with a 
glin t those underlings must 
dread. “1 can look at people’s 
schedules from across the world, 
and change them if it seems 
desirable. Computers are a 
marvellous antidote to music, 
because with them it's either 
right or wrong. It's finite, while 
music is infinite. I love tinkering 
and rejigging. I’ve never had a 
crash that I couldn’t sort out.” 

Will the Hong Kong idyll 
crash? Are there no tanks on the 
horizon? “Who can say? This 
may sound boring but, for the 
time being, the news is all good." 

David Atherton conducts the BBC 
National Orchestra of Wales at 
the Prams on Saturday: 7.30pm 
Royal Albert Hall, London SW7 
(0171-589 S2J2), and Ihv on 
BBC Radio 3 


T here was a time when the 
Edinburgh Rstival 
devoted a whole week- 
end to contemporary 1 music. 
That was in the days when we 
all believed m Schoenberg’s 
doctrine that the avant-garde 
represented the ■ future: 




ContemiHwaiy^^^"^ 

■>mn ln • ,v - flute and orchestra, the solo 

MUSIC . "j /Hp^jOrt swirling with bird-like 
TTUA-^y*. XJr»ll JfcembeUishmenis - the eloquent 

Usner H 3-1 ^.player was Pierre-' Yves Artaud 
_ * - and an accompaniment that 

' Eainbureh articulated individual notes and 

P! . intervals, the chuningwind and 
pacing strings rediscovering 
were sung late- at night, metrical time. The BBC Scottish 
DiDoo’s most obvious back- Symphony Orchestra, whore 
ground lies in the work of record for playing new muse is 
Xenakis and perhaps figures honourable indeed, were coa- 
Kke Femeyhougb and Finnissy. ducted by Martyn Bobbins. 
But where Xenakis is gritty and . This Usher Hall perfor- 

/•Wn/Tita] R^meyhnugh aggres- mancewasfoBawedtya^muac 
sively abstruse, Dillon (who has theatre” piece. Black on White 
been a rock musician) has a love by Heiner Goebbels, for which 
of sheer sound, with a delicate we bad to trek to the Royal 
ear for timbre and texture. Lyceum Theatre just next door. 

HsUberscfneiien seemed too There we found a stage full of 
uniform and -short-winded, but low benches, amidst which the 


future: Edinburgh 

rhic gnu * 


more; contemporary in usic has 
beaxme a kind of coifturful cot- 
tage industry, wrrtf its own 
composers, its own tferibimeis, 
its own European centres and 
its own audience. ■ 

lvappananlyha^Rjcmaan- 
tics, like Heiner Goebbels, and 
its classics, like James Dillon. 
The Festival managed to finda 
long evening for there com- 
posers, plus a senior figure, 
Gyorgy Kurtag, whose haunting 
Songs of Despair and Sorrow 


Xenakis and perhaps figures 
like Fenieyhough and Finnissy. 
But where Xenakis is gritty and 
elemental, ftmeyhough aggres- 
sively abstruse, Dillon (who has 
been a rode musician) has alove 
of sheer sound, with a delicate 
ear for timbre and texture: 

His Uberschnaten seemed too 
unifo rm and short-winded, bat 



Set to a music collage rang- 
ing from Monteverdi to Zap 
Mama, jt is the first part of the 
programme brought to Edin- 
burgh by Nederlands Dans 
Theater III. This is a group of 


dancers, no longer performing 
full-time, assembled at intervals 
for productions invented to use 
their experience, gifts and per- 
sonalities. At present they are 
two men and two women aged 
from 46 .10 61: all strong per- 
formers, tithe and compelling. 

With many companies they 
could stm dance roles in the 
regular repertoire: the segre- 
gation is necessary onty because 
the main NDT programmes 
tend to a swift athletic style. 
Kylian, as sole choreographer 
of tins shew, avoids giving them 
ordinary dance steps: move- 
ment is often concentrated on 
hands, shoulders or heads, and 
he makes a joke of using chairs 
as part of the setting. 

' r In No Sleep 7V1 Dawn of Day, 
Manure van Hamel and Sabine 
JKupferberg slowly move, usually 
as if unaware of each other. 


J in Kylian’s Trompe I’oeil 
must be the first ballet in 
which a dancer receives a 
call on his mobile phone (hid- 
den in the back pfhiS waistband) 
while partnering in apasdedacc 
His mattered answer, explaining 
why it is not a convenient 
moment, becomes part of the 
action. Later the phone's 
antenna forms aweapon to stab 
him with, and the action also 
indudes a woman who sneezes 
her way through a solo render- 


17 musicians played draughts, 
bmted a shuttlecodt and ptayed 
sldrtles with trombone mutes. 
There was nodupg that could be 
called real musical invention. 
But this was not the point; this 
kind of event is meant to decon- 
struct the economy of normal 
concert life, to erode the nexus 
of score and performer, per- 
former and audience, syntax 
and comprehension. 

The members of Ensemble 
Modem traipsed around, flung 
tennis bells, recited fragments 
from Eliot and Poe, and occa- 
sionally showed that they could 
really play, together with normal 
instrument there were a con- 
trabass darinet, cymbalam, koto 
and electric clavichord. The 
nicest gag was the placing of a 
Whistle on a boffing kettle, which 

Dance 
Tears of 
Laughter 

The Playhouse, 
Edinburgh 



Strong, irtfie, competing 
Nederlands Dans Theater H 
perform *No Sleep HU Dawn 
of Day* Photo: Joris Jan Bos 


played a sweet chord whik a pic- 
colo improvised in dreamy 
Debussyan rapture. The whole 
thing was poised between 
enigma, irony and send-up. Pn> 
found it was not But then, it 
was meant to send up profun- 
dity, along with every other 
feature of our musical world. 

The Kurtag songs, back in 
the Usher Hall, were atonal and 
enormously texturally dense, 
apparently in eight or more 
parts, and needed an unusually 
able choir. The Edinburgh Fes- 
tival Singers, conducted by 
David Jones, proved them- 
selves well up to the task, and 
foe composer had come all the 
way from Hungary to hear their 
passionate and plaintive tones. 

Raymond Monelle 


above, below, before or behind 
a row of 22 chairs, to a faintly 
beard lullaby from the Solomon 
Islands - an oddly compelling 
rituaLThis is the only piece aD 
evening seen previously in 
Britain, although Gary Chryst’s 
solo Double You was created 
three years ago. Made largely of 
small, wary paces to a Bach 
Allemande, much of it is done 
with his back to foe audience, 
but an element of facial play is 
buflt into the action too. 

The other works were pre- 
miered only last autumn and the 
whole programme assembled 
under tne title Tears cf Laughter. 
Kylian’s real purpose seems to 
lie in showing how recurrent ele- 
ments of design and gesture 
can lake contrasted meanings. 
Girard Lemaitrc’s solo If Only, 
danced to part of Rachmani- 
nov’s ceBo sonata, offered some 
ambiguity m its mixture of comic 
and sincere apprehensiveness. 

Otherwise, there was laugh- 
ier, especially in Trompe I’oeil, 
and nearly tears in lire group 
work. Compass, that ended the 
evening. In this: accompanied 
by Stockhausen’s scary Musk 
im Bauch , the dancers are 
trapped by the aide prescribed 
by a heavy trail revolving on a 
chain; gradually they develop a 
frantic desperation and finally 
find courage to face it. 

A touching end to an 
uneven but rewardmgly inti- 
mate show that deserved a less 
cavernous auditorium than the 
Playhouse. 


John Percival 


Tomorrow in the Tabloid: Andrew Lambirth on French Printmaking: 
at the British Museum 


Notice to customers 
of Halifax International 
(Isle of Man) Limited. 

Halifax International (Isle of Man) Limited announces revised 
interest rates from 1st September 1997 


BALANCE 

ANNUAL INTEREST 
GROSS RA. 

% 

MONTHLY INTEREST 
GROSS RA. 

% 

HALIFAX INTERNATIONAL GOLD 90 

£100,000+ 

7.45% 

7.21% 

£50,000+ 

7.40% 

7.16% 

£25,000+ 

7.15% 

6.93% 

£10,000+ 

6.70% 

6.50% 


HALIFAX INTERNATIONAL GOLD 


£100,000+ 

7.10% 

6.88% 

£50,000+ 

6.90% 

6.69% 

£25,000+ 

• 6.75% 

6.55% 

£10,000+ 

6.30% 

6.13% 

£5,000+ 

5.60% 

5.46% 

£500+ 

4.20% 

4.12% 


- 1 '■ - - 1 — - 

If you have less than £10,000 in your Halifax International Gold 90 account it will earn 
interest at the equivalent Halifax International Gold rata If you have less than £500 
in your Halifax International Gold 90 or Halifax international Gold account we will only 
pay interest at 1.00% gross p^L "Gross’ means we will not take any tax off the interest 
we pay. The accounts shown above are not available to residents of the Isle < ' Man. 

Further details can be obtained by calling Halifax International 
(Isle of Man) Limited on 01624 612323 (from within the UK) or 
44 1624 612323 (from outside the UK). 


HAUFAX 


1st September 1997 


Hftuw vnowmoi*i(!s^ Df uarim is REcisraso with the FifwiaiL 

SUPEfMSONCOIMSSKM TO BAKKMG AND INVESTMENT BUSKSS. BRANCH AND REG5Ttfl£&0FftCE.PO 80K 3d 

a siwwo sm£Et oaxus. cuor man ms» «*. registebed « the ia£ of tint no oasac. 
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Not an ounce out of control 


The Monday 
Interview 
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Deborah Ross 

talks to 


ROSEMARY 

CONLEY 


I meet Rosemary Conley -author of 
the perpetually best-selling Hip 
and Thigh Diet - at a hotel m 
central London. She is already up 
in the suite when I arrive, all big 
lacquered hair and gleaming lipstick and 
super-right little body perched primly and 
thinly on the edge of the sofa. 

Of course, I do not work my way 
towards her in any way which would give 
her a glimpse of my backside. What fool 
would? Instead, I kind of edge around the 
wall, while firmly keeping my back to it. 
Are you feeling well, Rosemary asks. I am 
quite well, thank you, I reply. It's just that 
1 don't want you to view my bottom, you 
being an expert on bottoms and doubtless 
knowing a nasty one when you see iL 
“But,” she cries, “you have nothing to 
worry about! You're so slim!" Naturally, 
rd intended to get quite tough on Rose- 
mary. Naturally. I bad planned to come 
over very feminist and scold her for push- 
ing the slimmin g ideal, something imposed 
on women by oppressive males in the inter- 
est of m aintainin g the patriarchy and 
being able to go to the football on Satur- 
day afternoons and not mow the lawn. But 
blow all that rubbish now. I'm slim! I'm 
slim! I've got nothing to worry about! 
Rosemary Conley herself says sol And she, 
of course, should know. 

Rosemary’s hip and thigh book has 
dominated the best-seller lists for more 
than nine years. All her subsequent books 
- Rosemary Conley's Complete Hip and 
Thigh Diet, The Hip and Thigh Diet Cook- 
book . The Inch Loss Plan, The-MmboUsm 
Booster Diet and so on and so forth - have 
proved instant best-sellers, as have the 
videos. In fact, she is here today to launch 
her latest video, Rosemary Conley's Ulti- 
mate Fat Burner (£12.99). This features 
Rosemary doing a lot of terribly frighten- 
ing, bouncy, stretchy things in a multi- 
coloured. floral leotard. It is wholly drain- 
ing and exhausting, and would doubtless 
have been even more so had I bothered to 
gel out my chair. As it was, I felt quite faint 
after 10 minutes. 

As far as I can work out, Rosemary 
releases a book or a video - or both - at 
least once a year. As such, l wonder if she’ll 
shortly run out of body parts to focus on, 
and be reduced to doing The Total Eyelid 
Diet, say. She doesn't think so. “Certainly, 
with the fitness videos, you can’t run out 
of ideas because there is always new 
music, new routines, new formats. But, yes, 
1 do sometimes get diet-fatigued." 

In fact, now I think about it. The Total 
Eyelid Diet is not such a bad idea. It could 
involve winking a lot, picking up strange 
men on the Tube and having so much sex 
that you forget to cat. What do you think, 
Rosemary? “It's. um. quite an interesting 
thought." she says. You’re not going to nick 
it, are you, I ask worriedly. “No. Certainly 
not." she retorts indignantly. “I've never 
stolen anything in my life." Of course, 
Rosemary Conley has a brilliant sense of 
humour and loves my excellent jokes. She 
just seems to be having a bard time show- 
ing it today. 

Anyway, she is immensely rich. Aside 
from ihe books and videos, and her weekly 
spots on This Morning and the bi-monthly 
Rosemary Conley Diet and Fitness Maga- 
zine, there are also the Rosemary Conley 
Diet and Fitness Clubs. Launched in 1993. 
this is now the fastest-growing franchise in 
the (JK, with more than 2JOO classes held 
weekly for 70.000 members. Rosemary 



au vin! Meringues. Cakes! .-tad ate them!" : 
she recalls with considerable honor. Her , 
weight went up to 10a 31b - not huge, wen . 
for her 5ft 2in. But it felt wntmuter.; 
“I haled my weight gain. Hajsd «• M* ** , 
band didn't mind, but I cried all th*. time. j 

For some years, she fought a losing bat- , 
lie against fat, taking off a sttmc theaj 
putting it on again through bingeing on tw ■ 
litres of ice cream at a sitting, or lumps of : 
cheese spread with butter. Eventually, she J 
took herself' off to Weight Witchers, which . 
helped brine her weight down - but 
didn’t do much for her hips and thighs - ; 
and led to her starting her own diet class 
in her kitchen. Sagg - slimming and good ; 
^rooming — eventually grew into a chain ; 

ivhich S hc sold to IPC lor £50.000. The 
money allowed her to part amicably from 
Phil. “We'd just drifted apart." 

Not long afterwords, she became unwelL . 
suffering from gallstones. She ended up in 
hospital - an event which. 1 reckon, is the; 
pivotal moment in the Rosemary Conley 
life storv. Here she was, ill with no hus- 
band, no business, and those obstinate hips 
and thighs. Yes. she did feel very out of 
control and she would, she Hunks, have 
had a nervous breakdown if two things 
hadn't happened. Firstly, she chanecdj 
upon a Christian book. The Puwer of Liv- 
ing. which converted her and made God 
appear before her in a dream, saying “I 
shall provide". Then, her doctors told her 
if she wanted to avoid surgery she would 
have to go on a low-fat diet and take more 
exercise. She lost a lot of weight and^ 
miraculously, a lot of it went from her 
thighs and hips. She then wrote about her 
experiences — “to help other women . 

Of course, there had been diet Ixxiks; 
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Rosemary Conley, weight-loss guru and committed Christian: *1 appreciate what Fve got, but money means absolutely nothing to me." Photograph: Adrian Dennis 


drives a Bentley (number plate ROS IE.) 
She owns a big house in Leicestershire with 
horses and acres of land. Her fingers 
sparkle with diamonds. How much is she 
worth exactly? 

“I wouldn’t knew,” she says. Why on 
earth not? “I’m just not interested.'' Oh, 
come off it. “I’m not. Money means 
absolutely nothing to me.” But the Bent- 
ley? The house? The 
diamonds? "I am — ■ 
very happy about 
having these things. I 
appreciate what Fve 
gou I'm not saying I 
don’t But what I am 
saying is that I’m not 
one of those people 
who wants to count 
up exactly bow much wmSSSSSmSSm 
I'm worth.’’ 

Rosemary Conley is a committed Chris- 
tian. Christians, while allowed to diet a lot 
and have nice houses and motors and 
horses and sing like Cliff Richard, should 
not be overly interested in money for 
money's sake, so Rosemary isn't. Rose- 
mary is not, I suspect, a woman who leaves 
much to chance. Her mind can’t ever 
surprise her, because she's given it to God. 
Her body can’t ever surprise her because 


6 We should stop this 
nonsense about not 
being van. God didn’t 
make us fat! We 
made ourselves fat! 9 


she watches it too dosely. She always has 
to be in control in other words. 

No, the photographer cannot take 
pictures as we talk, because he might gel 
a profile, and she won’t allow profiles 
because she hates her nose. “Too big. Too 
hooked.” When did she last let herself go? 
“On the eating front?” she asks. On any 
front, I say. “Well at one point, I started 
going back to eating 
butter on bread rolls 
in restaurants." You 
wild and reckless 
thing, you. “Yes, it's 
so easy to slip back. 
But 1 stopped doing 
it one Lent a couple 
of years ago and 
I haven't done it 
since." 

Last night, she 
went out for dinner and yes. had a 
pudding- “a souffld thing". But that’s OK, 
because “I didn't have cream with it” and 
she made up for it this morning by having 
half her usual breakfast Which is? “One 
and a half ounces of All-Bran instead of 
three ounces.” Miss Conley is 50. 1 1 seems 
to me that there is something quite sad 
about a 50-year-old woman measuring out 
All-Bran in a hotel room after a night out. 


but 1 don't doubt that it makes her happy. 
Best leave nothing to chance. 

People who are obsessed with their own 
weight tend to be so, most psychologists 
would agree, because it gives them some- 
thing to control in a world which, they feel 
is mostly beyond their control. Is this true 
of Rosemary? Perhaps. 

Her childhood was, for the most part, 
quite straightforward. She was bom in 
Leicestershire to Celia, a housewife with 
a mercantile streak - she invented a nylon 
cap to go over hair rollers which she sold 
through Harrods - and Oswald, a hosiery 
wholesaler. She was always veiy close to 
her father. 

“He was an ever so kind, good, hard- 
working man,” she says. "When I was 
eight, his business went bust because 
other people went bust on him. He went 
into voluntary liquidation but then took 
out a bank loan to pay off all his creditors, 
which he did, even though it took him 10 
years. He was incredibly decent. 

“My mother died 18 years ago but my 
father is still alive. Sadly, he is in the 
advanced stages of Alzheimer’s now. It 
started six or seven years ago when he 
started pouring milk into the sugar bowL 
I spoke to him every day until six months 
ago when there stopped being any point. 


as be didn't know who I was. My step- 
mother, Mabel looks after him for four 
weeks out of six. For the other two weeks, 
he’s in respite care. Last rime I went to visit 
him in respite, there was aiady there who 
was 57 - 57! Just seven years older than 
me. And she was completely out of it!” 

Does Rosemary mind getting older, 
then? “Put h this way. I’d like things to stay 
where they are now. No, she has never and 
win never consider plastic surgery. “I don’t 
believe in interfering with nature. That’s 
why I’ve never had my nose done." But 
aren’t you interfering with nature by going 
about and telling women they shouldn't 
have hips and thighs? I mean, we’re meant 
to be pear shaped, aren’t we? Yes, she 
agrees, we are. But why be a Cp mice when 
you can be Conference? “Anc&you feel so 
much better about yourself. 7 : ■ 

She left school at 14 for alsecretarial 
course; she met Phfl, her first husband and 
an accountant, when she was I6.»They were 
married when she was 21 and had a daugh- 
ter, Dawn. It was a good marriage all told, 
she thinks. Trouble was, she got&L 
She had been a skinny child, Ad never 
much interested in food. But here she was, 
a wife with housekeeping money and her 
own kitchen and a subscription to one of 
those cordon bleu part works. “I made coq 


When did she last 
let herself go? ‘I 
started eating 
butter on bread 
rolls. It’s so easy 
to slip back’ 


before. .And there have been umpleeid 
since. And prescribing a low-fat diet co* 
pled with exercise isn't exactly revolu- 
tionaiy. So what made and continues to 
make The Hip and Thigh Diet so enduring!) 
popular? First off. I reckon, it's the name. 
Mention hips and thighs and you quite 
literally go right to the bottom of the aver- 
age British woman's neurosis. Then There’s 
the fact Rosemary is who she is. She Isn't 
a doctor. She isn't a Jane Fonda. "I'm just 
an ordinary woman offering sensible 
advice that works." she says. “People can 
identify with me.” 

Yes.* she says, she Ls sure that God 
approves of a life dedicated to spreading 
the low-fat word. “Wc should stop all this 
nonsense about not being vain and that wv3 
shouldn't be dieting.” she says. "God did- 
n't make us fat! We made ourselves fat!" 
Still, there must tv a better way of serving 
God. surely? ~1 also give talks about my 
Christian faith." she says. “I give 12 a year." 

She now lives with her second husband. 
Mike Rimminguin. a one-time TV engi- 
neer who Is now her manager. Both are 
wholly dedicated to God and the Rose- 
mary Conley business, which doesn’t 
appear to leave time for much else, not 
that Rosemary seems to need any bobbies 
or anything. Certainly, she doesn't seem 
to need any emotional outlets. No. she 
doesn't read. Or listen to music. Or go to 
the cinema. She only occasionally watches 
telly. ( She likes The Bill and Pie in the Sky , 
although that chap could do with going 
on a diet".) 

So what does she do when she's not 
praying or bouncing about on videos? “I 
do like flower arranging. My favourite 
flower? The lily, although you haw to 
watch _oui for the pollen because it 
stains. Once a year, she goes on holiday 
to Austria with slimmers from her clubs. 
Iwonder wbai going to Austria with, a 
group of slimmers is like. Do vou all stand 
f the cake shops, looking at the 
strudels and dribbling all over whatever 
x/rittK- you happen to find vourself hud- 
° h no ' have a super. 

55* IS?!' sLa >' al the same hotel 
where they make us low-fat food." 
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Reading about Jeep Disease makes me feel better 


“W; 


’hen are you supposed to 
start flossing your children's 
teeth?" asked the fresh-faced 
young American mother of an 18-momh- 
old, sitting opposite me in the doctor’s 
surgery. Hell’s teeth, I have enough prob- 
lems getting my bands into my own 
mouth, which is why my flossing resolu- 
tions never last beyond three days after my 
visit to the dental hvgienist. I suppose she 
thought that a mother of four would have 
all this kind of thing sussed by now and 
that we looked like a shining model of 
family health and hygiene. If only she 
knew. My four-year-old and eight-year-old 
both have filling s (you tend to give up the 
puffed-rice-cakes-onlv regime after the 
first baby) and all this week we have been 
bonding ewer the nit comb. Instead of feel- 
ing pleased that the male side of the fam- 
ily has escaped the scourge of head lice. 


i worrying 

enough head-to-hcad contact with them. 
And we were sitting there in the doctor's 
surgery because I wanted to have one of 
the beys’ moles checked out, just in case 
the three bottles of Factor 30 we got 
through on holiday hadn't been enough to 
stop a few rays of carcinogenic sunshine 
getting through. As usual I had to con- 
tent myself with the doctor’s reassurance 
that my son's only affliction was a para- 
noid mother. This probably wasn’t the 
time to mention that my medical dictio- 
nary also says that bead lice can transmit 
the organisms of typhus fever ... 

Return home to look up “hypochondria" 
in my dictionary of symptoms but instead 
my attention is caught by “Jeep Disease", 
which can he identified by a “discharging 
spot, perhaps with a tuft of hairs sticking 


out, releasing a blood- 
stained, foul-smelling 
material, in the deft above 
the back passage” and is 
so named because it is 
thought to be caused by 
sitting on a hard ana 
vibrating seat, as in a Jeep. 

It isn’t often that my med- 
ical books cheer me up, 
but this casts a whole new 
light on people who think 
it’s cool to drive round 
London in farm Land 
Rovers, doesn’t it. My 
suburban Renault Espace has never 
seemed so attractive. 

But back to hypochondria. I had always 
attributed my own case to childhood 
exposure to Emergency - Ward 10 and 
Doctor Kildare but I now find that it may 



Dinah Hall 


be “a defence mechanism 
in work failure or marital 
failure or a self-punish- 
ment for imaginary guilt”. 
It doesn’t say anything 
about heredity but I fear 
my 10-year-old sou has it 
worse than me. I don't 
think 1 can be blamed for 
this - 1 have always tried 
very hard to conceal my 
hysteria if the children 
cannot pinpoint the exact 
origin of a bruise (bruising 
comes under leukaemia, 
just as headaches come under brain 
tumour, in ray mental index of symp- 
toms). Nor is it the fault of television - 
the children’s unhealthy interest m 
Casualty is obviouslv a symptom, not a 
cause. No, I blame "the trend for social- 


realism in children's literature. At the age 
of eight when most boys have a natural 
interest in comparisons (or so it says in 
one of my child development manuals, 
shelved next to the medical dictionaries), 
instead of asking whether you would 
prefer to be a pop singer or a footballer, 
my son was posing teasers like “would vou 
rather have muscular dvstrophy, cerebral 
palsy or dyslexia?” - all of which were 
starring ailments in novels he was read- 
ing at the time. Now, despite being a 
strapping, healthy boy. he is convinced 
that 1 am concealing some mysterious ill- 
ness from him. “Are you sure this holi- 
day/xneal out/packet of sweets isn’t just a 
final treat for me?” he demands suspi- 
ciously, whenever we even border on 
being nice to him. In retrospect. I should 
have swallowed my intellectual pride and 
let him loose on Enid Blyton. 


nanny KM**'- * «n throw 
23 ? T !^° N* and leu -over 

S* hT fccUns suih >' " nwMc her 
young and glamorous fa^do. Kellv Ills the 
spun of someone who has lived through 
two world ware) I have sent (he three old- 
i^t children off to stay with my parents in 
the country tor u holiday free of medical 
paranoia. And what is the first thine, mv 
mother dues with them? Takes them to the 
veterinary surgery where, she sav*, the nice 
j showed them how to “squeeze i 
dogs bottoms’’. Yes. really. AnpareiUlv. ! 
explains mv oldest son over the plume, I 
dogs have these musk glumls in ihuir ree* ! 

(hence the traditional form o( canine : 
^eedriE). which sometimes get blocked. ' 
c children may have missed out on sum- 
HI!? “ hlw1, it’s good to know thcv've \ 
picked up some really useful life-skffls ihis i 
summer. < 
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Footsiels retreat heightens fears that the bull inarhet 

sie was in ragged retreat rising interest rates, inflation at last going W be able to KSBgflg STOCK MARKET WEEK wflfnat enjoy theirtraditional America 

auwir firmmSnir rhf» m. ar*H »h« mimi'i rtf ft rftTnntint catch nn after miss ing this ro Q jy, ^ Christmas run-up. than ou £ ojntinent. Hfibe- 

Interest rales and other eco- andonme change could 

: J mflrw-nceK BeVeS WC * ..U.. 


business 
is over 


Footsie was in ragged retreat rising interest rates, inflation at last going to be able to 
last week, prompting the in- and the impact of a rampant catch up after missing this 
evitable worry that the long- sterling, as well as the uncer- year's equity party? 
running bull market had finally tainty created by the election “Red" Dye is not the only 
expired. and change of government. If . fund manager to be wrang- 

r M (ww j kL. A J . : . 1, A, msrlrat rfnr nninfrtn cifffor f/VITPr! hni fhf> StTCRCth Of the 


expired. and change of government. If 

In four days the bhxe chip in- the market Was going to suffer 
dex fell 83.6 points to 4,817.5. a major hit after all this, then 
It is now 2693 below the peak the blow would have had to 
achieved early last month. At come from an unexpected 
the start of ibe year Footsie was quarter, 
at a then high of 4 , 1183 . As it happened, few had 

Its relentless progress since factored a Far Eastern storm 
then, produced against a chorus into the equation. Currency 
nfhAflrishrnmmMtcaiu'htex- turmoil in Thailand had hardlv 


‘SS^SS^S wma 3 gS££iis^ 

sasSS&S ee“ SfrMrtK sjsTcSS?s^ 

V** “’llSrr "US™* ? dSdfor ^Kr*r#UK^ out^ ^ bMeadMics of 

Mj^S22JSt. thek ^ s ™ e ^ ,U,erea ^“^s^ e asp ACT 

was clearly a reluctance on the market, with the al ofthe market would prob- 

Thursday and Friday to get too changes posstoly promptog a ^ splendid mdif- 

deeply involved; so the extent deluge of share bujjtadB. any sudi move. The 

of the American reaction to the “With the present knwvahj capitalisation companies 

Padfic problems has yet to be of gearing it is possible to - for the time be- 

qmsntified- hance shareholder value g ^^'Sabletopickthem- 

q ft is likely that after a modest adding debt and buying bade “Kup. nomatter what the 

hiccup, London blue chips will equiQr,” ne says. incentive. 

setttedowtL, even if they do not mo^ts mvohed me m ^^ portSn gFISE250in- 

resume the heady progress potwiMfly steggpnng- ^ toandSeFTSESmallrapm- 

they have achieved this year, the UK to move to the same Uus 


a major mt alter an tms, men man»i.neann«* u “ tituuuu 
the blow would have had to because he adopts a high pro- 
come from an unexpected file and displays a refreshing 

. /ticnnaM< his vienK. 


DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of the year 


Its relentless progress since factored a Far Eastern storm have privately voioed the opm- wear roo^as aiv^nui 

ihp-n. pr prfairyd agains t » chorus into the equation. Currency ion the market is far too high, the key. To some extent the rest 

iy*j>n'qh rfwwwftnt , cau g ht e»- turmoil in Thailand had hardly Indeed they could be heard say- 

perts on the hop. In January, a ‘ been noticed. Suddenly the mg so when Footsie was 4,400. 

Fbotae standing at 4,600 points currency and share markets of Naturally enough the rarefied 

by the year-end was the most the Tiger economies are in dis- altitude of nearly 5,100 left 

. optimistic forecast on offer, array and just what sort of im- them looking exceedingly em- 

Naturally adjus tm ents to pre- pact their di scomfort will have bazrassed and their portfolios, 

dictions were made as the year on western markets is occupy- no doubt, the subject of urg ent 

progressed and it is currently mg City minds. discussion with their trustees. 

... xce 1 . _ e 1 r a_ r» fZo-lMtVc mri TVi#» Asian cntis COtlld 


peciauuu. 

And there are unusual straws 
of hope in the wind. For ex- 
ample, Mark Tinker at UBS be- 
lieves the Budget removal of tax 

..lJ .miI/Ti, o cnllT trt 


Naturally adjustments to pre- 
dictions were made as the year 

progressed and it is currently — t, — 

not difficult to find forecasts As Robin Griffiths, and 
suggesting Footsie will end De- Fiona Boh at HSBC said re- 
cember at least at 5,000. It cently; “The rad of a bull run 
would not be surprisingif the comes like a thief in the night 5 ’ . 
optimists are now suffering So is it all over? Have 
gnawing spasms of anxiety. shares peaked and the likes of 
During 5ts run this year, the Tbny Dye, the PDFM fund 
stock market has absorbed all _ manager who piled into cash 
the expected problems, such as ' after banking on a share crash. 


The Asian crisis could 
quickly blow over, although 
some observers are intent on 
producing a doom and gloom 
scenario. Seemingly powerful 
upsets in distan t parts have a 
habit of fading. There has, as 
yet, been no evidence of ner- 
vous selling in London and 
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q ft is likely that after a modest adding debt and buying bade up ,uo matter what the 

hiccup, London blue chips will equiQr,” ne says. incentive, 

setttedown, even if they do not “The amounts ™v°*ed are m ^^ portSn gFISE250m- 

resume the heady progress MtraMlIy steggpnng- ^fere a J^rSESmallrapm- 
they have achieved this year, the UK to move to the ^ Hex have both missed this 
Stffl, it must not be overlooked level of raanng as, »y, Con equity party and even the 

that the tenth anniversary of tmental Europeor the US. n y^jS^Jdest enthusiasm 
the 1987 crash occurs next would imply over £l00bn of * ^ last month has 

month. It could be a nervous share buy-backs. been snuffed Out 

time. On the other hand, there In this country, companies smee oecn *u 


A busy reporting schedule 
this week stars Burmab Cas- 
trol, Hfllsdown Holdings, Jet 1 I 
ferson Smurfit, JB 
Wetherspoon and Schrockrs. 

Bunnah is one of sterling’s 
casualties and the strong 
pound will take the shine off 
mterim figures, due today- Net 
income little changed at 
around £68m is the guess. 

Like the rest of the packag* 
mg and paper industry, Stnur- 
fit has found the going tough 
and interim results down from 
£126m to near £50m seem 
likely. 

Hulsdown will have experi- 
enced flat food profits but 
should have scored on in® 
house-building front. A mod- 
est overall interim improve- 
ment to £53m is expected. 

High-flying pub chain 
Wetherspoon should serve up 
year’s profits of nearly £18m 
against £13. lm before, and 
Schraders could produce anm- 
lerimresult of £130m, iq> from 
£1 15.9m. 
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Business news desk: tel 0171-293 MB »*««««« 
BUSINESS & CITY EDITOR: JEREMY WARNER 


Financial Journal 
of the Year 


Asian markets braced for new slump 


Matthew Chance 

Bangkok 

Magnus Grintond 

London 

South-east Asian markets bat- 
tered by last week's financial 
typhoon will reopen today fac- 
ing a period of extreme ner- 
vousness, exacerbated by 
criticisms made at the weekend 
by Alan Greenspan, the US 
Federal Reserve chai rman, over 
the handling of the crisis. ' 

Echoing many western in- 
vestors, Mr Greenspan said 
current levels of “trans- 
parency" were too low and 
called for international finan- 
cial institutions to intervene to 


force the issue. 

Addressing a meeting of cen- 
tral bankers in Wyoming, he 
said .the lessons of both the Thai 
crisis and the earlier difficulties 
faced by Mexico showed that 
governments must provide 
reliable and up-to-date eco- 
nomic and financial informa- 
tion. Mr Greenspan's is the 
most high profile of a number 
of criticisms by western finan- 
cial observers of the handling of 
the economic problems of the 
region. 

At the same weekend meet- 
ing, Stanley Fisher, deputy man- 
aging director of the 
International Monetary Fund, 
said Thailand could have 


averted the crisis had it heeded 
IMF advice earlier “We were 
very frank with the Thais. It 
didn't prevent the crisis. You 
cannot force a government to 
take action." . . 

Last week's panic selling ot 
stocks wiped bQlaws of dollars off 
bourses in Indonesia. Malaysia, 
the Philippines. Singapore and 
beleaguered Thailand. Even the 
normally resilient markets in 
Hong Kong and Tokyo received 
a hammering as jittery investors 
pulled out their funds in what 
may be a large-scale reassessment 
of Asian economies. 

“We are certainly witnessing 
the effect of a crisis in confi- 
dence amongst investors," said 


Bren Williams, a senior analyst 
with Krungthai Th ana kit Secu- 
rities in Bangkok. “There may- 
be a global rethink under way 
in the markets, and to some ex- 
tent the falls we saw last week 
in the South-east Asian region 
could reflect a real concern 
that Asia may not be as good a 
deal as it once was." 

The catalyst in this re-think 
has undoubtedly been the dev- 
astating financial crisis in Thai- 
land. Low exports, a badly 
overstretched h anking sector 
and a slumped property market 
which has left lenders' saddled 
with more than $70bn in private 
sector debts, has plunged this 
once booming Tiger economy 


into its first recession for more 
than two decades. 

Despite innumerable plans 
by the country's leadership to bah 
the decline, none was successful 
and a humiliating de-facto de- 
valuation of the Thai currency, 
the baht, was followed last month 
by ihe acceptance of a stringent 
5J6bn economic bail-out pack- 
age agreed with the IMF. 

But the package has done 
little to restore the collapse in 
investor confidence that pre- 
ceded it, and financiers are 
concerned that the problems 
which led to Thailand's eco- 
nomic malaise may also have 
the potential to 'emerge in 
nei ghb ouring countries. 


“At the moment there arc 
only anecdotal signs that things 
could be wrong." said Mr 
Williams, “but more scrutiny of 
these countries* economies may 
reveal problems not unlike 
Thailand’s just wailing to hap- 
pen. The market will judge." 

This contagion effect, the 
knock-on of Thailand's woes, 
may account for much of last 
week's turmoil on the South- 
east Asian markets. 

Sharing a “risk-group" with 
Thailand the other nations 
and economies of the region 
may be suffering as a direct re- 
sult of tbeir neighbour's poor 
image and failing financial 
structures. 


Analysts separate out Japan 
and Hong Kong, where differ- 
ent influences - Wall Street in 
the Case of the former und 
domestic issues in the case of 
Japan - are seen as more- 
important. 

But the rest of Asia has, 
more or less, moved as a fi- 
nancial entity, a fact repeated- 
ly derided by several 
governments, mean notably that 
of Malaysia. 

The "country's outspoken 
Prime Minister, Mahathir 
Mohamad, has publicly cursed 
George Soros, the American 
financier, for attacking South- 
east Asian currencies for polit- 
ical reasons. 


No sign of a 
quick recovery 
for Hong Kong 


Stephen Vines 

Hong Kong 
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Hong Kong's blue chip Hang 
Seng Index has crashed below 
all the support levels which 
brokers confidently predicted 
would hold the market, having 
fallen almost 1,400 points or 
9 percent in the last two trad- 
ing days. 

Although reasons for fur- 
ther pessimism abound, some 
big Hong Kong investors, such 
as Mark Mobius, the high-pro- 
file president of Templeton 
Emerging Markets Fund, be- 
lieve that Hong Kong offers 
good value at the current lower 
prices. 

Nevertheless most brokers 
are not prepared to stick their 
necks out and predict any sud- 
den turnaround. Hong Kong 
shares may well be trading at 
giveaway prices, but there is no 
escaping the market's location 
in a region which is being de- 
serted m droves by big institu- 
tional players. 

Moreover, the very liquidity 
of the Hong Kong market and 
the fact that it has not lost all 
the gains made during the past 
year, make Hong Kong shares 
ihe target for sales by fund 
managers under pressure to 
raise rash. With investors queu- 
ing up to sell their South-east 
Asian funds, the managers need 
money to pay for the redemp- 
tions. 

While this selling pressure 
lasts, Hong Kong's blue chip 
index, predominantly traded by 
institutions, will have a hard time 
making a recovery. However 
the rest of the market, which is 
dominated by local investors, is 
moving in a different direction. 


While blue chips were losing 
almost 5 percent of their value 
last Friday, China-related shares 
-the so called “red dtps" heav- 
ily favoured tty local investors - 
shed less than 1 per cent in val- 
ue. At the same time, the index 
tracking medium-sized compa- 
nies fell only 1.5 percent and the 
broader all ordinaries index 
dropped by 3.8 per cent. 

In these circumstances, blue 
phipR are in the unusual position 
of increasingly trading at a dis- 
count to the rest of the market. 
Cheung Kong, the flagship 
company of Li Ka-shing, Hong 
Kong's most influential busi- 
nessman, is now trading on a 
price/earnings ratio of under 14. 
This is fraction of the valuation 
placed on most leading red chip 
companies, which would seem 
to reflect confidence that these 
groups will weather current 
storms. 

Determined optimists may 
also take heart from the bank- 
ing cartel's decision last Friday 
not to raise interest rates. The 
high level of overnight rates, 
caused by occasional pressure 
on the Hong Kong dollar, could 
have triggered a general rise in 
interest rates. However, while 
other Asian currencies have 
tumbled, the Hong Kong dol- 
lar bas managed to preserve its 
fixed link with the US dollar 
without much fluctuation. 

The aggressive market activ- 
ities of the Hong Kong Mone- 
tary Authority have maintained 
this stability, but at a price in 
interest rate terms: an some days 
the overnight interbank rate, at 
which banks borrow from each 
other, has exceeded the rate of 
interest they are earning from 
prune customers. 



The eye of the storm: A dealer on the Hong Kong Stock Exchange reacts to market movements as stocks continue to^dive 

Thailand crisis poses big 
questions over Japan’s role 


Photograph: Reuter 


Richard Lloyd Parry 

Tokyo 

For a nation of exporters like 
Japan, fluctuations m the value 
of reading currencies are always 
going to be a cause of anxiety, 
but concerns in Tbkyo about the 
collapse of the Thai baht and its 
neighbouring South-east Asian 
currencies have another and 
deeper dimension. 

Apart from the effects that 
the devaluations are already 
having on Japanese manufac- 
turers and banks, the crisis is 
raising important and difficult 
questions about Japan's role in 
healing the damage, and its 
future as a financial leader in a 


suspicious and historically hos- 
tile region. 

Japan is uniquely exposed in 
South-east Asia, and particu- 
larly in Thailand, where" the 
crisis began with the baht's 
forced devaluation on 2 July. 
Roughly half of Thailand's 
S80bn of foreign borrowing 
comes from Japanese banks, 
who are only just recovering 
from the collapse of tbeir own 
property bubble five years ago. 


Now, with the baht worth 30 per 
cent less than two months ago, 
the repayment of the Thai debts 
is also called into question. 

Bui Japanese companies 
have also led the way in setting 
up offshore manufacturing 
plants in South-east Asia, bring- 
ing valuable skills and technol- 
ogy and benefiting from 
production costs and young 
and increasingly affluent con- 
sumer markets. In Thailand, for 


instance, half of all direct in- 
vestment is Japanese. But the 
crunch on consumer spending 
forced by the baht’s devaluation 
is already affecting sales, espe- 
cially of Japanese cars. 

Both Toyota and Honda have 
opened new factories in Thai- 
land in the last 18 months. Last 
week, the president of Toyota 
admitted that the baht’s deval- 
uation could force sales down by 
nearly one third. Nissan has 


\ dosed one of its factories for 
j August, and Japan's biggest life 
, insurer, Nippon Life, quickly 
r sold off half its holdings in Thai 
^securities after the devaluation. 
. Japan was the largest na- 
tional donor to the Sl6bn res- 
cue package organised for 
Thailand by the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), but iis 
S4bn dollar contribution was 
actually less than expected. 

Despite its position as the re- 
gion’s pre-eminent economic 
power, Japan has failed to 
address the crisis with ihe en- 
ergy shown by the the United 
States m tackling the collapse 
of the Mexican peso some three 
years ago. 


Pay rises 
starting 
to move 
ahead of 
inflation 


Barrie Clement 

Labour Editor 


Another £25bn in windfall 
gains could be on the way 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 


The next five years could bring 
another £25bn of windfalls for 
consumers as more building 
societies and other mutual 
organisations follow the lead of 
the Halifax and convert to com- 
panies listed on the stock mar- 
ket. A leading City of London 
investment bank predicts that 
millions of people will share in 
this new bonanza, having al- 
ready picked up a predicted 
£35bn of free shares in con- 
verting institutions by the end 
of this year. 

As well as the Halifax, several 
well-known building societies in- 
cluding the Woolwich have 
joined the stock market this 
year, along with Norwich 
Union, the life insurance com- 
pany. About a quarter of the 
free shares members of former 
building societies have received 
so far in 1997 have been sold 
immediately. 

The rush to the stock market 
has delighted carpetb agg ers 
and fuelled the present con- 
sumer boom. But the give- 
away. expected to add more 
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than £4bn to consumer spend- 
ing this year, has also helped 
trigger the four interest rate in- 
creases announced since 1 May. 

According to a report from 
HSBC Markets, part of the 
group which owns Midland 
Bank, it would be premature to 
believe the bonanza is oyer, 
even though no conversions 
are so far scheduled for after 
this year. HSBC argues that the 
recent vote against abandoning 
mutual status by members of the 
Nationwide marked' a rejec- 
tion of the rebel candidates be- 
ing put up for election to the 


board, rather than the idea of 
a payout on conversion lo a 
bank, forecast to be in the re- 
gion of £7bn. 

Flotations or takeovers 
amongst the remaining 70-plus 
mutual building societies, who 
are do mina ted by the Nation- 
wide, could deliver windfall 
payouts of up to £I5bn in 
theory, the report says. It says 
it is reasonable to assume that 
half to two-thirds of this will be 
handed straight our lo members 
as free shares. 

Mutual insurance companies 
could deliver an even bigger 


bonanza, although some of the 
payout would take the form of 
payments into policyholders' 
funds rather than an immediate 
share handout. 

In addition, other mutual or- 
ganisations are candidates for 
shedding their collective own- 
ership and parcelling out their 
assets to members, the bank 
suggests. 

The most obvious example is 
the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. Although a recent 
takeover bid failed 
ignominiousty, others might 
think it worth trying to overturn 
the group's co-operative status. 

Other examples include the 
London taxi firm Dial-a-Cab, 
whose 1,600 members would 
gain £7,000 each from a stock 
market flotation which valued 
the company at £10m. They paid 
just £50 each to join. 

Both of the two main mo- 
toring organisations, the AA 
and RAC, are also collectively 
owned by their members. 

Even the Church is a mutual 
organisation, rich in assets, the 
report points ouL although it 
does not suggest any candi- 
dates to mount a takeover bid. 


TV and ports ‘hurt 
by deregulation 7 


Cathy Newman 


The television and port indus- 
tries have both been “irre- 
versibly damaged" by Margaret 
Thatcher's deregulation poli- 
cies, according to a report to be 
published next week by the In- 
stitute for Public Policy Re- 
search. 

The report “Choppy Waves 
on Air and Sea", says the Con- 
servative Government's dereg- 
ulation in the late 1980s 
undermined the future of both 
television and port transport, 
both of which are now suffer- 
ing from acute skill shortages. 

The proportion of staff em- 
ployed on a temporary, contract 
or freelance basis increased 
between 1989 and 1994 from 
7 to 15 percent, the report says. 
Training for these employees 
was inadequate, with the result 
that “half of the ITV companies 
surveyed and the BBC were cur- 
rently experiencing skill short- 
ages, while 75 per cent 
anticipated that skill shortages 
would emerge in their oper- 
ations." 

The report adds: “The pat- 
tern which emerges is one of a 
generation of highly skilled 


workers that is not being re- 
placed due to the fragmented 
nature of the labour market-" 

The Peacock Committee, 
which was established in 1985, 
called for a restructuring of the 
television industry to promote 
competition, and set in train 
many of the changes which cul- 
minated in the 1990 Broad- 
casting Acl The Act instigated 
a competitive auction of the nv 

franchises and forced broad- 
casters to purchase at least 25 
per cent of programming from 
independent producers. 

The port transport industry 
faced a similar upheaval The na- 
tionalised British Transport 
Docks Board was transferred to 
the private sector in 1982. and 
reinvented as Associated British 
Ports. The National Dock 
Labour Scheme was abolished 
in 1989 in order to open up com- 
petition between different ports. 

In both industries, the report 
claims, the changes fed to a 
surge in temporary contract 
labour, which has “not lifted 
productivity or the quality of 
work performed”. 

The IPPR based its research 
on a detailed postal question- 
naire and interviews with 100 in- 
dustry participants. 
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Rising inflation is fuelling an 
acceleration in pay rises, with 
key companies agreeing in- 
creases considerably higher 
than the growth in the Retail 
Price Index, according to re- 
search published today. 

At a time when the headline 
monthly inflation rate stood at 
2.9 per cent, engineering and 
clerical workers at BT recently 
won a 4 J per cent increase, staff 
at Bank of Scotland an average 
4.7 per cent and Rover Group 
employees 4.5 percent. Staff at 
Marks" & Spencer are to receive 
a rise of 3-5 per cent from July, 
which will be supplemented by 
an additional 1 per cent in 
October to be distributed 
among staff on merit. 

The deals are bound lo have 
an impact on other influential 
groups of workers, including 
those at Ford, whose leaden are 
due lo submit a claim for a sub- 
stantial pay increase this week. 
Research group Incomes Data 
Services believes the negotia- 
tions at Ford, which begin in 
earnest in November, may be 
especially fraught. 

With the latest RP1 figure 
now standing at 3.3 per cent and 
forecast to go higher, the most 
powerful employees will be 
seeking increases of 5 per cent 
or more - aspirations much will 
cause considerable concern 
among ministers. 

Well over half of settlements 
in recent weeks have given rises 
in the 3 to 4 per cent range, ac- 
cording to IDS. Some 1411.000 
police officers, for instance, will 
today receive a pay rise of 35 
per cent as dictated hy their au- 
tomatic pay formula. For thi«se 
with pay review dales from 1 July 
onwards, just over a quarter of 
settlements have raised pay 
rates by 4 per cent or more. 

In its latest IDS Report, the 
research group says the signs of 
a pick-up in wage rates may be 
due lo a combination of factors, 
including higher inflation, killing 
unemployment, the four suc- 
cessive rises in mortgage rales 
since May and the strict fiscal 
measures taken in the Budget. 

The Mudy poinLs out that the 
drop in unemployment has pro- 
duced extremely light labour 
markets in some arcus, leading 
to acute skill shortages, espe- 
cially in construction and in- 
formation technology. . 

* IDS Report 744. pub&sked by 
Incomes 1 Scn'ices,77Bnst- 
mekSttvn London EC2V3TT. 
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Strong pound unsustainable, says Governor 

Ed die Geo rge. Governor of the Bank of England, said yusterday 
the current strength of the pound was unsustainable, but there was 
Uttie the monetary authorities could do about it. He told a con- 
ference of central bankers and economists in Wyoming that the 
Bank had to focus on maintaining long-term price stability and grow- 
wg<te economy mutt the problem of ihe strength ofsterirag re- 
solved Itsdt There™ -no perfect solution". Mr George said, so 
they would toe to hold on until the situat,. resolved itself "We've 

t£‘ f * - r e slro "Ser than we think couk) 

be sustatp ednt the ‘ongerjerm. he said. His remarks come after 

Salurd;,v tailed the -optimistic 
noises qom the Bank on inflation and interest rates. 

SBC licked by fresh scandal 

Corporation has been rocked hy a new soiudal after it 
».t a former employee had committed suicide after be- 
exchange department in con- 

i ™ nedi ?; e ? ffect di^wereU?rceiiiaritiflS 

one had lagdied, reportedly found with a pisiS ‘Sh S3?tS 
new revclabtyiscome after SBC owner of London s Site WhrhiuK 
investment^ waslastweek fined a record OlKl.lim fordiS 
phnary breaches and Credit Suisse admitted it had sacked -, nwnfe 
trader who lo^t around $9m (£5.5m) on the option^ market. ^ 

Williams inay ditch home improvement 

Williams Holdings is reported to he considering dispo-,, n .. of its 
home improvement business, which includes the fivnffj, -ind 
Polycell brands, in order to focus on its core security and tire nro- 
tection interests. The company was not available" for cumnwS 
y^erday. Analysts said the sole could fetch over HQOGm. 
penal ChemicaLs Indusmes among the favourite buyers. 

Hum tipped as front-runner for GEC job 

ot S"**® Industries. SirRoger Hum. has been lipped 
defei?iS^i^T« r H d^ P ace - LunJ phnr ns t,K? head of GEC, the 
abGm^ifSi t E^, rd c™! reures ncxl > v ?, r - and an announcement 
* not expected until the end or this year. A 

refused to comment Iasi night 
but it is thought that a decision on the post is some way off. 

Cable & Wireless to use BSkyB 

Cable & Wireless Communications, the UK's largest cable com* 
oanv. is undt-rannH . _ j . .r ... ~ It w " r 
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It’s the jobless over-forties who really need help 


PAMELA 

MEADOWS 


These are the people 
who have seen 
Industries collapse 
under them, their 
specialist skills no 
longer needed. They 
are the ones whose 
homes have been 
repossessed. They are 
the people who have 
lost hope, and whose 
wives have lost hope 


Hpbe large fall in registered unemployment 
JL in July surprised many observers. After 
all, isn’t unemployment oiir greatest' 
. economic problem? Wasn’t the government 
elected on a platform of getting the nation 
back to work.? But the Welfare to Work 
programme has not yet started. What is 
going on? 

Some of it may be the other side of the 
buQding society windfall coin. Hie weekend 

i -j 


not, and so are the record VAT receipts. We 
should not therefore be surprised that 


thing. Real money is being shifted into coo- 


pened to visit my local DIY warehouse for 
a pair of secateurs. Economists, r»«Hke 
other social scientists, do nor often eet the 


other social scientists, do not often get the 
opportunity to do real fieldwork, observing 
people behaving as economic but that 

day I felt I was watching an economic 
phenomenon. 

The place was teeming wilh families buy- 
ing expensive non-essentials. On a typical Sat- 
urday I see people buying wallpaper, paint 
and a few geraniums. But not that week. It 
was the gazebos, the wooden designer gar- 
den furniture and the £30 shrubs that were 
being loaded up onto virtually every trolley. 
Many families needed more than one trol- 
ley. Thousands of pounds was passing before 
my eyes in a way normally only seen in the 
clothes shops patronised by ladies who 
lunch. 

Economics textbooks tell us that people 
save windfall gains. My eyes were telling me 
that they do not. The retail sales figures are 
telling us that they do not The latest infla- 
tion figures axe also telling ns that they do 


lie mechanism happens to be an unusu- 
al and one-off one, but the outcome is the 
same: Those with money are spending it, and 
those they spend it with need to employ peo- 
ple to help them to do so. . 

. The question I started with probably 
oogfat to be turned on its bead Wrought not 
to be asking why unemployment is fan mg so 
quickly- Rather, we should be wondering why 
it remains as itigh as it is, particularly when 
we take account of high levels of inactivity 
(in other words complete withdrawal from 
the labour force) as wefl. 

Oue encouraging phenomenon is the 
rapid fall in unemployment which is taking 
place among young people. Kit this pro- 
duces something of a policy dile mma. The 
central plank of the Government’s unem- 
ployment policy is to target its Welfare to 
Work policy on the under-25s. But they are 
doing so at a time when the evidence firmly 
points to the view that the under-25s are 
not the problem. There are only 200,000 of 
them lot who have been unemployed for 
over sis months. (The Government's elec- 
tion manifesto promised to reduce their 
number by 250,000.) 

The real problem lies with the over-40s- 
These are the people who have seen indus- 
tries collapse under them, their specialist 


Skills, often high level and advanced, no 
longer needed They are the ones whose 
homes have been repossessed They are the 
people who have lost hope, and whose wives 
have lost hope. 

For there is a gender dimension to this. 
often unspoken. Women in their forties do 
oot have me same trouble getting jobs as men 


of the same age. They might be rejected by 
these lobking for bright young things, in PR, 
selling CDs or as senior managers, but they 
are welcomed by supermarkets, schools, hos- 
pitals and other key expanding sectors 

maturity andtaowing 

are important characteristics looked for in 

employees. 


in the way that other groups do, Tet they 
ought to be the backbone of our social struc- 
ture. They should be the people who act as 
role molds for younger colleagues ana 
neighbours. They should be bejpiqg d»dr own 
children as they enter adult fife 3ttd begin 
to raise families of their own. 

This is the group that have drawn in on 
themselves. They manage their money care- 


molhers do. that although motherhood is 
good for self-esteem, work can be too; and 
although motherhood on vour own does 
have its rewards, it is also very hard work. 
But this ought to be done within the main- 
stream. It does not require employment 
subsidies. Hie labour market is clearly 
showing that employable young people are 
getting jobs. 


W hat we need in (he 1990s is the 
Phyllosan approach to unemployment- 
Vfe must fortify the over-forties. A forty-year- 
old man is only half way through bis life. It 
makes no sense at all to accept that he is 
never going to work again. If we ore going 
to have job subsidies, this is the group that 
needs them, and they may need them for 
some time, not just on a temporary basis. 

They have social skills and they have au- 
thority. The market may not be willing to em- 
ploy them at the son of wages they need to 
sustain a family, but there 'remains a need 
for jobs where they would be welcome. Hie 
sort of job where a mature man keeping a 
friendly eye on things would keep the social 
wheels better oiled than they are now. Hav- 
ing attendants in car parks rather than just 
machines; conductors on buses: guards on 
trains: staff on stations; keepers in parks; that 
would be real work for them and an im- 
provement in the welfare of all of us. 


a b'ttle bewildered by the way the world has 

changed. They have fallen off the top of me 

industrial tree and yet have no place in the 
world of fast food and home helps that their 
wives and children inhabit 

Young unemployed people do need help, 
but it tends lobe of two kinds: in educational 
and social development opportunities to rem- 
edy the effects of a school system that has 
allowed some people to emerge with inad- 
equate basic education and few so rraf skins ; 
and in real careers advice about the nature 
of work in the modem economy, and what 
is necessary to get it and keep it. 

Young men have lost the desire to be en- 
gine drivers, but too many of them stiD as- 
pire to be motor mechanics at a time when 
cars have become much more reliable, and 
where the things that go wrong are usually 
sophisticated electronics components rather 
than base mechanical cates: Perhaps th^ sim- 
ply need to fall in love with computers. 

Young women need to feel, as their 


T he main exceptions to this rule are the 
wives of unenrokwed men. We have a 


1 wives of unemployed men. We have a 
benefit system which treats them as depen- 
dents, and which knocks their earning s 
pound for pound off the family benefit enti- 
tlement These middle aged couples are the 
forgotten unemployed. Their employed 
counterparts are dspjaying their suntans from 
their recent holidays, accumulating pension 
rights, watching their children stay on in full- 
time education in unprecedented numbers. 


on new fitted kitchens and garden furniture. 

Fifty-year old men who have been un- 
employed for a year do not make trouble. 
They do not indulge in anti-social behaviour. 
They do not make their problems obvious 


Pamela Meadow's is director of the Policy 
Studies Institute. 


UK set to lose battle 
on phone competition 



Suits you, Sir. Double vent 
for the banker’s bottom 


Chris Godsmaric 

Business Correspondent 


i The Government looks set to 
j lose a long-running battle with 
. the European Commission over 
| the shape of phone competition, 
; in a move that could herald 
’ severe turbulence for the UK 
l . telecommunications market. 
f : The Department of Bade 


and Industry is stepping up it^ 
lobbying of other European 


lobbying of other European 
governments over the propa*- 
als in a draft EC directive whi® 
would harmonise the systemsf 
telephony competition across 
V e EU from 2000. The C^gb- 
ussion win finalise the {daps, 
fivhich cover the way custopArs 
l.ccess rival phone compares in •• 
9i competitive market, in the 
liextfew months. ••• -?•*.' 

I But it has emerged tbagiffifc 
■ ahimate dedsfoutm the • 

tive will be made through qiial- 
ified majority voting, vrtiich 
means Britsmwfll be forced to 
sign up to the new system un- 


less it can persuade other gov- 
ernments to vote against it 

*We hope to explain that 
our system would be much 
more beneficial, but at the end 
of the day if we lose the vote we 
will have to implement the EC 
directive.” said a DTI source. 

The Commission is uxglag 
countries to adopt the “equal 
access* approach to campetitioa 
pioneered in the US following 
the breakup of AT&T in 1984^ 
Consumers in America ‘‘pre- 
select” a company Gke AT&T 
-dr MCI as their nominated 
supplier for long distance and 
international caflk Afl long dis- 
tance calls would then beau- 
Tomaticalfy imtedto the chosen 
service provider,^ XJie local 
phone monopofifes, ’the so- : 
called Baby BeQs,axe only just j 
being opened to competition. • 
•The UKTs watchdog, OfteJ,< ; 
took a different route-to com- 
petition, . developing a system 
known as “fodfrect access”. 
British Wacom customers can 


access any number of different 
long distance mrnpunies, in- 
cluding Mercury and Energis, but 
only by dialling a special three- 
number code before each call. 

The seemingly arcane dif- 
ference between the two sys- 
tems hides a complete gulf 
between the UK and US ap- 
proaches to competition. Oftel 
has kmg argued that the UK sys- 
tem encouraged new companies 
like the cable operators to 
spend billions of pounds budd- 
ing rival local networks to BTs. 

- ■’ Since fufil competition ar- 
rived in the UK m 1991, the 
cable companies, and more re- 
certify the fixed Iim wireless op 
eratozs Eire Ionica, hare geadify . 
eaten info BTs. Stranglehold on . 
locaT connections. The alterna- 
tive, according to th&DTI and 
Oftel, would see intense com- 
petition for kfag-distaBice busi- 
ness, but leave monopoly local 
operators unscathed. 

With just 18 months to go be- 
fore the directive would come 


Cathy N e w ma n 


Telecoms minister Barbara Roche: Stepping up lobbying 


into force, the cable companies 
are becoming more and more 
concerned that their carefully 
crafted investment assumptions 
could be overturned. The in- 
dustry has already been hit both 
by intense competition from 
BTand disapp oin ti ng s u b scriber 
numbers and could now see 
share prices and boa wing fore- 
casts disrupted a gain . 


Yet long-distance networks 
such as Eneigis and AT&T 
which is growing its UK base 


substantially, would derive huge 
benefits as more and more BT 
customers switched their long- 
distance business. BT according 
to analysts, would also benefit 
because its base in the local mar- 
ket would he more secure. 

■ The stakes were raised fur- 
ther when the US watchdog, the 
Federal Commuitica turns Com- 
mission, made its approval of 
BT*s £llbn merger with MCI 
conditional on the UK adopt- 
ing the directive. 


Big bottomed bankets are wear- 
ing double-vented jackets to ac- 
commodate their bulging 
posteriors, while lawyers favour 
single vents to emphasise their 
svelte profiles, according to a 
new survey from the tailor 
Norton & Tbwnsend. 

The business lunch can be 
blamed for a growing number 
of bankers w ishin g to cover up 
their “larger bottoms” by wear- 
ing jackets with double vents, 
the survey found. Sixty -one per 
cent of bankers questioned said 
they preferred double vents. 

Lawyers, on the other hand, 
appear to hare cut down oo win- 
ing and dining as 70 per cent of 
those surveyed opted for single 
vents “to flatter their honed 
waistlines”. 

Norton & Townsend discov- 
ered that different City profes- 
sions each have their own 
unofficial uniforms. “London’s 
bankers, stockbrokers, book 
publishers, lawyers and ac- 


countants conform to strict but 
very different dress codes.” the 
survey said. 

Of the bankers questioned by 
the tailor, 75 per cent wore plain 
coloured, single-breasted suits 
to work, with blue and grey the 
most popular hues. Matthew 
Norton, mana ging director of 
Norton & Townsend, said that 
the conventional suits worn by 
bankers were “very much a 
low-risk option guaranteed not 
to offend colleagues or clients”. 

Stockbrokers were found to be 
more adventurous than bankers, 
with 31 per cent of those sur- 
veyed choosing birdseye rather 
than plain doths, and 25 percent 
picking pinstripes. An over- 
whelming majority -81 percent 
-of stockbrokers wore tum-ups 
and double-breasted suits, as 
“one way of showing self-confi- 
dence” Mr Norton said. 

Publishers were, surpriangfy. 
less flamboyant Seventy per 
cent of those approached wore 
single-breasted suits, and 50 per 
cent chose “sombre grey linings”. 


Grey was also the colour of 
choice' for the accountant. But 
Mr Norton said there were 
signs accountants were trying to 
break free of their staid image 
by wearing more outgoing 
designs. Seventy per cent 
sported double-breasted suits 
with pin or rope stripes. 

Accountants may have been 
inspired by New Labour’s pen* 
chant for double-breasted suits, 
Mr Norton suggested. “If you 
look at New Labour, double- 
breasted suits have been rec- 
ommended by the spin doctors.” 

Norton & Townsend, a visit- 
ing tailor which specialises in 
made-to-measure suits, sur- 
veyed 200 people working in 
central London. The company 
was, however, unable to draw 
any conclusions about what 
women wear at work. 

Mr Norton explained: 
“Women are much more fussy 
in terms of cut. There aren’t any 
visiting tailors which cater for 
women, as it’s a difficult 
market.” 
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unique service was 
launched in Lon- 
don in November 
1995 we never 
thought ic would 
develop into such a 
phenomenal 
success, especially in 
such a short period 
of time. After all, 
how many small 
companies ■ make 
over ,^500,000 net 
profit in their first 
year and ,£700,000 
in their second? 

We now intend to 
develop our unique 
servire throughout 
Britain. For details 
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Body found in lay-by 
triggers murder inquiry 

A murder inquiiy was launched yesterday after the bodv of a man 
was discovered in a lay-by. The man. who has ooi been identified, 
died from a single gunshot wound to the head, a post-mortem 
examination by a Home Office pathologist showed. He was found 
id the lay-bv just south of Silton crossroads on the A19 eight miles 
north of Thirsk, North Yorkshire, around midnight by a tanker 
driver who had pullet’ in to check his vehicle. 

Tire dead man is described as a Sikh, aged about 40, with 
distinctive long black heard. He was wearing a yellow turban and a 
dark jacket and trousers. A spokeswoman for North Yorkshire 
police said no vehicle was found at the scene and no weapon had 
yet been recovered. Police appealed for anyone who was travelling 
on the A19 or who stopped in any lay-by on the A19 or the AL68 
between 10pm and midnight to contact their nearest police station. 

Tills ring 24 hours a day 

Shop-around-the-clock becomes a reality for seven more dries 
today as the Asda chain introduces 24-hour shopping at chosen 
hypermarkets around England and Scotland after a trial scheme 
launched at the company^ s Minworth store in the West Midlands 
proved a success. When doors open at Sam today there w3f be a 
total of 134 hours non-stop trading until lGpra on Saturday. 

Asda says the trial of five nights a week opening showed that it . 
was nor only shift worker? and insomniacs who welcomed dawn to 
dusk shopping. Figures showed that more than 50per cent of 
customers between lf)pm and lam carried out a fall weekly shop. 
From 1 September, stores at Reading. Trafford Park in 
Manchester, Eastleigh. Wakefield. VVhtford. Wigan and Govan in 
Glasgow will join the sunset-to-sunrise scheme. Ian Fletcher 

Scientists in antibiotics discovery 

Scientists have struck a vital blow in the battle against resistant 
bacteria which could lead to the production of powerful new 
antibiotics. New strains of bacteria resistant to many antibiotics are 
worrying doctors, with tuberculosis, meningitis and food poisoning 
bugs causing most concern. While doctors know which drugs kill 
bacteria, precisely how they work has remained a mystery. But 
researchers from Leicester University have made a major advance 
in working out the structure of part of an eiuyme from bacteria 
which acts as a target for one group of antibiotics known as 
qumoloncs. Quin clones are used to treat urinary tract infections 
and lung infections such as pneumonia. They destroy bacteria by 
attacking the enzyme within it. Determining the structure of the 
part of the enzyme which interacts with the drugs is expected to be 
of great belp in designing more potent antibiotics. 

Spare leg saves charity climb 

Norman Crouchcr. 56, is ail set to climb the 14.600ft Matterhorn in 
the Swiss Alps for charity this week - despite a setback when he 
cracked one of his artificial legs. Mr Croucher. of Topsham. Devon, 
who lost both legs in a rail accident 38 years ago. has scaled some 
of i he world’s most famous peaks, including the world’s sixth 
highest, the near 27.U00fi Cho Oyu in Tibet, two years ago. But he 
dsunaged his leg while training in Switzerland for his second 
attempt on the Matterhorn in 23 years. A height firm flew out his 
spare limb free of charge enabling him and his climbing team to 
start the ascent on the Matterhorn today. 

Mr Croucher. awarded the OBE for his work for the disabled, 
has conquered several mountains over 26.000ft He hopes the 
climb will raise up to £10.000 for Cornwall Air Ambulance, the 
Exmoor Calvert Trust centre for the disabled, and the Riding for 
the Disabled Association. 

A touch of class 

The Cadillac, the United States top-selling luxury' car. is to go on 
sale in Britain for the first time next spring. A Seville luxury saloon 
version of the marque, fans of which have included Elvis Presley 
and Liberace. will make its British debut at the London Motor * 
Show next month and a network of specialist dealers is being set up 
in sell the car. The Cadillac - first produced in 1902 and made by 
Vhuxhall's parent company. General Motors of the US - will have 
a 4.o litre VS entitle and cost around £40.000. 


£9.5m lottery winner 


Saturday’s National Lmte 

ticket with the winning numbers 


jackpot was scooped by a single 
j, 46, 30. 3S. 6 and 20: bonus 42. 
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Clare Short: Mr Blair recognises that her popularity stems from being seen to speak her mind 

Short’s forthright views may 
save her Cabinet career 

T he question of whether Clare Short can stand the Ms Short was particularly upset by the Whitehall 
heat of the political kitchen was posed yesterday ‘spin* that she had been snubbed with a decision to 
after she attacked unnamed Whitehall colleagues put the Foreign Office in charge of Montserrat. 


T he question of whether Clare Short can stand the 
heat of the political kitchen was posed yesterday 
after she attacked unnamed Whitehall colleagues 
who “dumped" on her last week. 

She said: "There comes a time in politics when ydu 
think, 'Gosh, ft I have to five with this much bile and 
dishonesty, there’s a limit to my capacity to take if.* 
The farther outspoken onslaught by the Secretary 
of Slate for International Development against "vile and 
dishonest” spin doctors is not expected to bring im- 
minent retribution from the Prime Minister. 

Tony Blair said in a Sunday newspaper yesterday 
that he did not find it easy to shuffle his team. "The 
hardest thing in politics is always dealing with peo- 
ple you know and like when you have to make 
changes," he said. 

There was some speculation yesterday that the lat- 
est interview by the Ms Short could result In her be- 
ing sacked in a reshuffle. 

But a senior colleague of Mr Blair's said yesterday 
that he was "relaxed" about the interview with Ms Short 
in the Independent on Sunday, in which she said that 
parts of the Foreign Office had used the row over 
Montserrat to destroy her new department 


Sir Jimmy Savile resumes 
charity work after heart op 

Sir Jimmy Savile is hoping to take part in a half 
marathon, just weeks after undergoing heart surgery. 
The 71 -year-old said he felt “terrific’ yesterday, after 
taking part in a charity walk. 

Patients and staff from 60 hospitals joined in the 
first Sir Jimmy Savile Big Mile Walk, in support of the 
Royal College of Radiologists's X-appea! at 42 loca- 
tions across the country. 

The appeal hopes to raise £5m, to be spirt between 
the college and local hospitals. 

Sir Jimmy, who underwent a quadruple heart by- 
pass operation less than three weeks ago, spoke af- 
ter leading home a group of about 60 walkers in 
Roundhay Park, Leeds. 

“It’s a good warm up tor the Great North Run in 
about four weeks time,” he said. 

Cardiologist Alistair Hall was among those Sir Jim- 
my beat 

Dr Hall said: "He's making good progress and is 
ahead of schedule, we couldn't keep up with him. It’s 
possible he could take part in the run." 

Sir Jimmy paid tribute to Diana, Princess of Wales. 

"I have known her for 15 years, she was a dose 
friend. "It's a dreadful thing to happen." he said. 
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ACROSS 

I Nickname man admitted to 
English Prime Minister (7) 

5 She’s entitled to insist on 
going round quarters (7) 

9 Colour of the flower (5) 

1U Fatigue shown by lecturer 
since lakine on new duties 
<9) 

I I Gli mmy spell one’s sensible 
about (9) 

12 A \erv short time and 
French tenor's got into 
choral work (5) 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 


26 Reflective note conveyed 


27 She dramatically recovered 
from her asinine infatua- 
tion (7) 

28 Swerve and go over with 
learner trapped inside (7) 

DOWN 

J Removed from day duty 
before (7) 

2 One department’s upset a 
client just the same (9) 

3 Great poet is in with Russ- 
ian leader (5) 

4 Answering back and is giv- 
en reprimand <7-21 

5 Permit by mid-September 
will be out of date (5) 

6 Foreign agent I'm in charge 
of is mysterious (9) 

7 In the last month follows 
up previous triumph (5) 

8 Fond of charming person 
but backs off (5,2) 

14 Presently inquire there in 
Canadian city (9) 

16 Not haring any help imme- 
diately (32,4) 

17 Start changing into gear [ 
brought in (9) 

18 Place for shooting stars? 
(4.3) 

20 Increase money a unionist 
chap's receiving (7) 

22 Look for a load, say (5) 

23 Clare can provide us with a 
tree (5) 

24 Highest honour for Euro- 
pean is in doubt (5) 


13 Cotton trousers are dear 


15 kuilless urban area ? (5.4) 

18 Decline brief that's not 
good enough (4,5) 

19 Order accepted by ad- 
vanced country (5) 

21 Capital US city holds in re- 
serve (5) 

23 Make a pretence of spilling 
gin and get emotional (9) 

25 TV programme then be- 
ans wim key musical epoch 



Ms Short was particularly upset by the Whitehall 
"spin" that she had been snubbed with a decision to 
put the Foreign Office in charge of Mo n ts e rr at 

"Heavy briefing suggested that the Foreign Office 
was taking on a new duty to co-ordinate. That was sim- 
ply untrue," she told the Independent on Sunday. 

"Then this 'snub to me' briefing which must have 
been spin-doctored because it was in every single 
(news) outlet Lots of fairly vitriolic stuff." 

Pinning the blame on either Number 10 or the For- 
eign Office, or both, she said: “(t is p farther immer- 
sion in the black art of spin-doctoring. I've seen it before, 
but never quite as vile and dishonest as this.” 

The Prime Minister recognises that Ms Short is pop- 
ular because she speaks her mind- showing that it is 
possible to be a leading politician without befog a cyn- 
ical fixer. It is unlikely, therefore, that he would sack 
her for expressing forthright views. 

However, there is some concern among Ms Short’s 
friends that she might be tempted to give up the strug- 
gle, not only because of the po&tical in-fighting of White- 
hall but also because of the intense media spotlight 
that has been put on her personal fife; attention which 
she finds most depressing. Anthony Bevins 


SCHOOLS 

Violence against teachers 
becomes prime concern 

Violence against teachers from parents, intruders and pupils is' 
growing, according to a survey published today. The report says 
that violence is considered the top priority issue in one in 10 
schools. Pupils are said to be bringing weapons to school - 
including machetes, meat cleavers and chemical sprays - while 
parents are attacking teachers for disciplining their children and 
there have been fasteners of intruders on drugs assaulting pupils. 

The survey of more than 1,000 nursery, junior and secondary 
Schools was carried out by the National Association of 
Schoolmaster Union of Women Teachers. U shows that two-thirds 
of the union representatives questioned believe that violence had 
increased in the last three years. 

' Yet 40 per cent of schools have no safety measures at all fa place 
and fewer than 4 per cent of governing bodies discuss violent 
iaddents.Tbe u ni on lists a ten-point plan to improve safety and 
security fa schools such as more “sin bins” for disruptive pupils and 
more closed circuit cameras and personal alarms. Judith Judd 


MONEY 

New, smaller 50p introduced today 

The 5 Op piece wO) start shrinking as of todays new; smaller and 
lighter SOp coin is being introduced into general drcnlation and 
the current version will slowly disappear over the next few months. 
But the coin is keeping its seven-sided shape “by popular 
demand,” said the Royal Mint 
The neir rasioflis much slimmer than the current com. It 
weighs just 8 grammes - a little over half as much as the existing 
13.5 gramme version - and the diameter tuts been reduced from 
30mm to 273mm. 

By the end of this month 350 millioo new 50p coins will have 
been issued. The old 50p coins - there are around 442 million of 
them .-will be phased out of circulation over the coming months 
and the final spending deadline for them is 28 February next yean 


INDUSTRY - 

Obstacle for ‘weffare-to-work’ 

The Government’s welfare- to-work plans will face a “key problem" of 
differing jobless rates, which vary from just 1.7 per cent fa (he south 
to 123 per cent fa the north, a report warns today. Areas with the 
highest density of long-term unemployment include those which hove 
suffered a huge decline fa industries like coal steel and shipbuilding, 
such as Merseyside, the North-East and South Yorkshire. 

“It is fa these areas that the Employment Service will face the 
most difficult tasks fa finding job placements, because firms that 
exist may not be fa a position to lake on new labour," said the 
report IDS suggested that the Employment Service might have to 
explore “reverse commuting" - people travelling out from London, 
rather than fa to the capital. 


TRAVEL 

Grt-busting globe-trotters 

Foreign aD-indnsive holidays may be heavenly on the wallet but 
are proving hellish on the waistline, says a study published today. 

More than half of those quizzed had put on half a stone white'oo 
aJMn away breaks, the holiday company Flying Colours said. A 
furthers per cent had piled mi as much as a stone, thanks to 
regular visits to the buffet (able and a liberal supply of ako&oL 
“People tend to adopt a totally different mentality on holiday. 
Those on diets throw caution to the wind and even those who 
normally have a health eating regime tend got go a little wayward." 
said Flying Colours development director Karen Gee. 
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With a T SB 
Cash Gift Mortgage 
you could get up 
to £6,000 to spend 
as you like. 
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Mortgages 


If you need a mortgage, be totally sensible and come 
to TSB . You could get a cash gift of up to £6,000, enough 
to make your new home look like a million dollars. 

Call TSB PboneBank to find 
out more . • 

Alternatively, you can call into a 
TSB branch . 


Call free quoting ref. INF1. 

0500 758 OOO 


m w ant you 

tooyfias 
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YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 
















